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PREFACE. 


The true aim of school training is the clue aiul harmo- 
i^ions development of all the faculties of our nature — 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual. Such develop- 
ment depends, of course, upon many influences. Of 
these i am, in the following pages, concerned chieliy 
with ciio — the influence ux>on a hoy’s tottil character 
of his surroundings at school, in so far as these sur- 
roundings can ho made for the hoy hj*^ tlie schoolmaster. 
And Jiiy main and immediate, though not my only 
object, fe to pnivail upon sc diool masters to introduce 
as soon as possible into their scliools cei-laiii reforms 
in Imrmouy with the known laws of health, such 
reforms heiiig, as T helievi?, cpiito practicable, and of 
infinite importance to the physical, and therefore to the 
mental, moral, and religious health of the hoys. I 
should also 'he very thankful if J^ould induce parents 
to give more attention than I think they 'usually do 
give to educational questions which affect so profoundly 
the whole present and future lives of their boys. 


A 
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PEBFACE. 


My time is so much occupied that it is not likely that 
I should ever have written even such a fragment as this, 
if I had not been in a way compelled to do so. And 
the compulsion was this. I have not been able to close 
my eyes to the fact that at our great Public Schools 
some of the elementary laws of health are usually being 
terribly broken, and that grievous injury is being done 
to the minds and bodies of thousands of boys -for the 
lack of a few simple reforms. And I came to regard 
it as a simple duty, the neglect of which would bo 
wrong, to write down what suggestions I had to make 
in the way of reform, and to make tliom public But 
I have had, among the multifarious duties of my pro- 
fession, only fragments of time at my disposal, and 
the result is sometliing very fragmentary. ' •! have 
specially desired not to delay the publication of what 
I have written. For I believe that there are many 
reasons why such proposals as I have made are 
more likely to arouse interest and j)romote discus- 
sion, ami therefore to be useful, at the present time, 
than if they were brought forward later. 1 have, 
thendore, thought it best to dispense with such elabo- 
ration as could have been produced only at the expense 
of time. 

Though there is, m my judgment much that is im* 
perfect in Public S^ool education, and tliough I have, 
in what follows, frequently blamed schoolmasters for 
allowing such imperfections to continue, I must at once 
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say that I have a most profound belief in*Public School 
education. And lest the drift of much that I have 
written should be misconstrued, I must add something 
on this point. 

Wliite writing upon what seem to me to be the present 
defects in Public School education, I have had before me 
an educational ideal — one which I cerbiinly believe to be 
quite attainable, but yet, without doubt, a high one. And 
lest it should be thought, because I assert that .Public 
Schools have not yet reached this idc^l, that I conceive 
that the arrangements for*tho attainment of robust physi- 
cal heidth are more defective in Public Schools than in 
society generally, I wish to say that this is the exact 
oiiposite of what I believe to be the case — that is, I 
believe# that the life which an ordinary boy leads at a 
Public School is- much healthier than that which he is 
likely to be living at home. In otlier words, the Public 
Schools are, in my opinion, in regard to such health 
arrangenieiits, considerably aheaS of society geneivilly, 
I am aware tliat I have lirought what may b(j called a 
serious indictment against l^hlic Schools in regard to 
some of their arrangements for health and robustness of 
life. But if I had been immediatfdy concerned with the 
subject of society generally, instead of Public Schools 
in pai-ticulai^ the indictment that ^should Jiave brcrtight 
against society would have been far more serious. For 
the greater part of society live in towns, and live un- 
wholesome and enervating lives, almost wholly regard- 
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less of the laws of robust health. In so far as tlioy 
concern tlieinsolves with hygienic matters at all, tlieir 
attention is generally confined to «certain sfinitary pre- 
cautions that tend to prevent diuigerous and evident 
disease, and to encourage valetudinarianism. ‘And so 
far am I from thinking that Public Schools are in this 
matter behind society generally, that I believe tliat 
much of the little reform in the direction. of real 
robustness of health that has penetrated infa) society 
— many of the customs promoting such robustness that 
have eiit(»red into at least some fiimilics, and C'..\j)elled 
much that was merely enervating — have been .brouglit 
with thorn by the boys from school. 

Had I undertaken to uige upon society geneitdly tlie 
adoption of certain health ndomis, I should have felt 
far less hopeful in doing so tlmn T liave felt whilst urg- 
ing it upon schools. For not only arc the habits that 
prevail in society usually far less healthy and hardy than 
those that prevail in schools, but tliorc is frcijiicntly a 
strange complacency and contentedness in society’s ad- 
herence to such habits — fatal, so lung as it lasts, to tlie 
adoption of any measures of refonn. 

• Further, it has been my business in the following 
pages to criticise defects in I’ublic Scliools and to suggest 
reforms. It lias not been my business to enlarge upon 
the merits already existing in them; liad it been so, 
I should have had a very easy and a very delightful 
occupation 
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In almost every case where I have pointed out the 
need of reform, I have suggested the particular rofprm 
that I believed to b^ quite practicable, and frequently 
one which T knew to have been introduced into some 
school Off other with the most beneficial results. Many 
of these reforms arc in existence at Fottf^s College, and 
have therefore been tested under ouf own eyes. I 
think I .may safely say that there is not one; of them 
whose iMiiicational benefit we do not rocognisCj and 
which is not therefore likely tif be similarly beneficial 
elsewhere. 

My ^esire to be constructive and not critical only 
liMS necessitated occasional appeals to my o\vn personal 
experience. My excuse for this is my belief that, 
where gi>od seems likely to be done3 by personal 
unreserve, a man ought to be willing to drop reserve. 

It is also my l)elief that education might be advanced 
in many directions if schoolmaster gave one another 
the benefit of their personal e}i\;)erioncc to a greater 
extent, and with greater unreseive than is, I think, 
usual -at present. 

I have received so many suggestions from so many 
schoolmaster friends, that I cannot do more than record 
generally my great gratitude for them. I am aware, as 
I have already saidj that I have in some portions# of 
what follows blamed schoolmasters as a body for what 
seems to me to bc3 a too narrow view of the reach of 
their responsibilities. But I have not meanwhile for- 
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gotten that th'e schoolmasters all over Great Britain are 
a mqst devoted, earnest, and noble body«of men. If the 
words that I use are sometimes strong, then the greatness 
of the cause, and my love and admiration for those en- 
gaged in it, may perhaps he my excuse. If tlio words 
are ever stronger than is warranted by facts, then I am 
deeply sorry, and shall be indeed grateful to have my 
errors exposed. For my great desire is that Public 
Schools should be made of the greatest possible service 
to our country — should' be as really national as possible. 
The service that they actuallytnow render is, I believe, 
very great. The service that they might reudgr, and, 
as I believe, will render — this is, I think, in its entirety, 
hidden from us. 

Perhaps I had better state that my experience as a 
schoolmaster has not been confined to the school at 
which I am working now. Before coming to Scotland, 
I had been a master at one of the great English Public 
Schools, and also at a Preparatory School. 



Suggested reforms in 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Speaking generally, Public Schools, as we know them 
now, may fairly be said to be the product of the genius 
of Dr Arnold — that is, they have existed for about half 
a centui:y. • 

Many of the laws of health have, since Dr Arnold's 
time, been ascertained with scientific accuracy, and 
emphasised strongly by medical and scientific men ; 
and many health reforms have without doubt lately 
been introduced into schools, as, indeed, has been the 
case in socigty generally. But these reforms have been, 
almost without exception, such as, by thciP introduction, 
brought with them no necessity for any change of habit, 
fashion, or tradition in the school. They have been 
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limited mainly to what are genejally called “ sanitary ” 

reforms, in the matter of drainage, water, air, food, &c. 

They have usually ministered to the comfort, as ■well as 

« 

to the health, of the inmates of the school,* and their 
introduction has generally been a mere question of 
imney. But where the introduction of a health refonn 
would have meant, not the addition, but the removal 
of something which ministered to the ease or comfort 
of the members of the society, or a disr(!*gard of fashion 
or of the traditions of « the l»chool, it has not usually 
been introduccid. In such cases, Public School masters 
have cither disi’cgardcd or grievously under-estimated 
the importance of the laws of health, or liave not pos- 
sessed the courage or the faith sufficient to lyVniiove 
the various obstacles in the way of their introcluctioii. 
At any rate, the fact, however it may be accounted for, 
is that usually they have not been introduced. 

Once let the belief sink deep into tlie mind of a 
schooliniister that these laws of liealth arc the laws of 
the universe, not to he broken without dire conse- 
quences, and I do not see how he can rest till he has 
seen them in tlie way of being put into practice at his 
school Is it not a simple duty, incumbent upon every 
schoolmaster, to see that, so far as he is concerned in 
the mattei’, none shall be hindered, hut ,all shall he 
helped, in conforming their lives to such laws? 

The general tone and character of a school arc, of 
course, determined and influenced by much that is in- 
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dependent of its external surronndinpfs and its hoaltli 
arrangements. But such esoteric influence and atmo- 
sphere are usually not capable of direct dogmatic treat- 
ment. At any rate, I am little concerned with it in 
these Images, excepting indirectly. Wliat I am mainly 
concerned with is the practictd methods hy which the 
life of a hoy at school may be regulated in liainnony 
wdth the known laws of health of mind and body — 
how health reforms may be introduced, and obstacles 
to health removed. 

I wish to insist specially upon this. Whilst these 
heal tli^ arrangements are, of course, entirely limited in 
their action for good, and may exist along with all kinds 
of indpil disease, yet the attainment of high morality 
without favourable physical surroundings and anango- 
monts is rendered very diflicult, and in some cases im- 
possible. Moreover, it i,s jierfectly i)0SBible to have in 
almost all schools favourable jibysical surroundings ami 
arrangements, and schoolmastoi’s Hierefore are very greatly 
to blame if they do not have them in their schools. 

I -have, in the following pages, constantly urged 
upon us, as a nation and individuals, the necessity 
of hardiness and robustness of life. There is often 
so much inaccuracy of thought and expression concern- 
ing the elFcict of this robustness upon character, that I 
think it better to say something about it here. 

People frequently write and speak as though there were 
an almost necessary antagonism between robustness and 
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Teiinement, between culture and strength, and an almost 
necessary connection between refinement and delicacy, 
between culture and weakness. There is, of course, no 
such necessary antagonism, and no such necessary con- 
nection. The rol)ust man may be ixifined or unrefined, 
cultivated or uncultivated And the same may be said 
of the delicate ma&i. The culture which we gain at the 
expense of robust health we should always suspect. It 
is necessary sometimes to remind ourselves that the word 
“morbid” is synonymous with the word “diseased.” 
We should be careful to remOmber that if culture hap- 
pens to be coimected with physical delicacy, it may also 
be comiected with disease, and that such a culture is 
apt to be unhealthy, unnatural, and artificid. / Who 
would dare to say that to sucdi a rule there may not be, 
and are not, exceptions, and especially among older 
persons, — to whom, indeed, it is plain, as the natural 
infirmities of age come on, such a rule may be little 
applicable t But wc need sometimes to be reminded of 
the rule — that from health and not from disease, from 
strength and not from weakness, emanate true culture 
and refinement. It is true that the robust man may be 
unrefined and uncultivated ; but if we have, as a nation, 
got into such a condition that he is more likely to be so 
than the delicate man, what a condition is -it ! Such a 
connection, if it exists, is a spurious one, monstrous, 
unnatural, and full of fatal consequences to the nation 
in which it does exist — nay, in which it is even gener- 
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ally supposed to exist. There is little necessity, I hope, 
to say that robust physical health is no end in itself, 
and that if it becan^ an end, human nature would soon 
gravitate towards bestial nature. But if such robustness 
should wer come to be regarded as alien to refinement 
and culture, and these be made an end, then I think 
human nature would soon gravitate lo a something, I 
hardly know what — ^but a something perhaps more hope- 
lessly inhuman than the beast. 

In what follows, I liave bebn little concerned witli 
dwelling directly upon the advantages and delights of 
intellectual culture. But lest there should be created 
a wrong impression by anything that I have written, 
I wish definitely to say that my object is to promote 
such customs and reforms in schools as shall tend to 
the development of the whole of human nature, I 
have dwelt specially upon the education of the body, 
because I have been specially concerned with this, and 
because! believe from my inmoft heart that, if the body 
suflfors from neglect or injudicious treatment, mind and 
morals almost inevitably suffer with it. Many of the 
reforms which I have proposed would, I believe, tend 
directly to greater intellectual interest and illumina- 
tion, and to increase the meditative spirit. I quite 
agree that *this meditative spirit is often discouraged 
at Public Schools, as they are at present constituted, 
so long as bodily exercises are so little varied, and so 
dissociated from nature and common things, and every 
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boy has to go iJlaroiigh the same mechanical mill. And 
therefore I have proposed other physical exercises in 
addition to the two or three that esist at present, with 
other interests attaching to them. If such or similar 
reforms were introduced into schools, it is, <:n my 
opinion, certain that the meditative spirit would at least 
be little discouraged there, ami that, for example, a 
potential poet would not have the poetry, and reflective- 
iiess, and reverie drilled out of him. It is something 
very different from mccllanicai drill that I would ad- 
vocate. I profoundly disbelieve in drill as drill, and 
profoundly distrust it. As an initial measure, we may 
have to resort to drill, but that is all. Obedience 
doubtless there must be, but if it does not result in a 
service of perfect freedom, it will be of little worth. 

The good work tliat a school is doing and Avill be able 
to do — its actual present condition, and the possibility 
of indefinitely iiriproviiig that condition— all this is 
precisely measurable by *1110 amount of confidence that 
can be placed in the boys, the extent to which they can 
be tniaind. Speaking generally, a boy may be eduesYted 
so as to bo wortliy of confidence, by appealing to his 
affections and his reason, to his heart and to his head. 

I do not think that, as a rule, schoolmasters make a 
sufiicif^nt use of this double appeal to boyj?, either as 
individuals or as a body. We should, I believe, be 
constantly tlius appealing to boys, in small matters as 
well as in great, in sermons and in informal addresses 
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to them as a body, and in familiar conversation with 
them as individuals. An earnest schoolmaster is little 
likely to foi^et to appeal constantly to a boy's heart, 
and I sliall therefore not enlarge upon this. Perhaps 
he is nw)re likely to forget to appeal to his head. As far 
as my own experience goes, I believe that boys may, as 
a rule, liave their conduct moulded by appeals to their 
reason, ,to a greater extent than is perhaps generally 
supposed. If they are invariably treatcul as reasonable 
and reasoning beings, and constifnt appeals made to their 
reason and reasonableness' they will usually respond to 
such {ij)peals. I have called attention to bias, because 
there are some reforms which it is almost hopeless to 
attempt to introduce into a school, unless we can trust 
boys tc^a very great exUmt — to a greater extent than is, I 
think, usual at present-— and because I believe we do not, 
as a rule, set about training boys u]) to a liigli standard 
of trustwortliiness in tlie best way. 

I will furtlier explain my ifleaning as follows. I 
have been speaking above of the acknowledged danger 
that the education at a Public School may tend to over- 
drill a boy, to discourage, for exaini>le, originality and 
meditativencss. Xow one most useful and delightful 
antidote to such a tendency would be that a boy 
should often be allowed to go for long walks, Ji^^ur 
after horn, into the country, following his own course. 
But this custom is not, I think, much encouraged at 
schools, because it is felt that hoys might not always 
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make a good ftae of such complete freedom. Nor would 
they be likely to do so, if they merely felt that they 
were escaping from the school surroundings and school 
control, and had not had the whole subject' set before 
them over and over again, in all sorts of differont ways 
— as, for example, wliat a delightful and useful custom 
it would be, but*how imiwssible it was to institute it, 
if boys abused it, «&c. But if it were the habit and 
tradition of the scliool to treat not only this subject 
but all subjects l)y aiT[)eaLs to both head and heart, 
tlieii I at least should have ‘no hesitation whatever in 
letting boys roam over the country at will, for the whole 
of a Jong summer afternoon. 

There is one other point of great importance — so im- 
portant indeed that, if it is neglected, comparativgily little 
good will follow any reforms introduced into schools. 
Wo schoolmasters are often apt to take too narrow 
a view of school education. Wc think too much about 
training hoys, and not biiough about training Dkn, We 
think too much about the school^ and too little about 
the nation. In consequence of this narrow’ view, we are 
apt to be content if the members of a school do their 
duty faithfully in carrying out and conforming to the 
school regulations, and to neglect the much more 
important consideration, whether they* themselves 
thoroughly believe in such regulations, and adopt them 
heartily and earnestly asjprimiples to he tarried mt with 
eqaxd faithfulness in the worlds — whether, in fact, they 
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are to be propagandists and missionaries ; tirhcther these 
principles are to* be carried into the wide world .and 
practised there, or to be immured and cloistered in Ihe 
school buildings. Are the members of a school to be 
active centres of wholesome influence and enterprise 
after they leave school? If not, comparatively little 
good will have been done. Nay; if a boy is merely 
forced by fashion or by fear into the adoption of certain 
customs at school, he may be actually more likely to be 
hostile to them when the coercioh is removed than if he 
had never practised them at all under such conditions. 

One ef the objections latf3ly mtm tinned to me agiiinst 
the existence of rifle corps in schools was, that men wlio 
had been menihcrs of school rifle corps were discovered 
to be Icfis disposed to join the various rifle cori)s all over 
the country than those who had not already been volun- 
teers at all. It was said that they had Iwd enough of it 
at school.^ 

^ SchoolMfle corps are, I think, less successful than they would 
be if they were taken up in a somewhat dilfereut spirit. At 
present, the member of a school rifle corps does not setiin sulii- 
ciently to realise that, hy being a volunteer, he is declaring 
himself willing to serve his country as a soldier, and that the 
time may come when his country will need his services. To 
such appeals as these boys are, as u rule, peculiarly open. 1 
would suggest that it he made compolsor}^ at all schools for tho 
older boys to bh members of the school rifle coq)s, and that tlie 
thing sliould be taken up seriously as a regular part of tlie 
school exercises. By this means we should not only have an- 
other form of healthy outdoor exercise provided for tho hoys, but 
the country would be filled with men who could very (luickly 
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Tliis is prefbisely what is likely to happen to any boy 
who has conformed to any good cnston^ at school, merely 
because it was the fashion to do -so, or because ho was 
forced to do so. Such inlluences, if tliey stand alone, are 
apt to bo very weak and very fugitive. The bey leaves 
school, and finds liimsclf in contact with dilL^rent sur- 
roundings elsewhere. There is for him now no such 
compulsion as there was ; and there is anothei; fashion, 
and to this fashion he is apt to conform. The love of 
the healthful habits feihned at school has never been in 
his Iwiart, and he readily drops them. Unless he learns 
while at school to understand, to see the fcg’ce^and 
meaning of, and to believe in, the great principles in- 
volved in many of the healthy and liardy customs 
wlii(*h exist in his school, he will not, when he Jias left 
scliool, bo likely to T)e a missionary for them ; he may 
entirely drop them, or he may actually be a missioiuny 
against them, For he will havG had enouyh of them. 

My contention of c^)\irse is, not tliat wo shbidd hesi- 
tate to introduce into a school customs which we saw it 
to be our plain duty to introduce, however strong and 

bo turuod into effoctive soldiers. At present, the rifle corps at 
schools seem usually to be confined to too small a section of 
the school to be interesting, and to be regarded too much as a 
move form of amusement Once touch a boy’s imagination with 
the "idea that Jie belongs to a great and jjlmost universal system 
of national military service, and make him feel that the rifle 
corps is an integral portion of scliool and national life, and 
military exercises at school a ivally serious business and duty, 
and there will be little fear, I believe, of his having “ had enough 
of it” when he leaves school. 
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however lasting might he tlie oppositioft which was 
likely to be made to their introduction and adoption; 
hut that we should seek to instil into the memhers' of 
the school a strong belief in and attachment to such 
customs.. And I believe with all my heart that such 
belief and such attachment can be instilled, provided 
that set about doing it in the right way. And then, 
but not till then, we may be justified in hoping that the 
good and healthy customs practised by a boy at school 
will be practis(id and dissemmated by him in the w^orld, 
w’-herever he may bo. , 

Lest anything that T liave written in these pages 
should be misconstrued, I must, at the risk of some 
repetition, earnestly beg the reader to bear in mind 
these thjee remarks: — 

1. Whilst I most firmly believe that some such health 
refoiius as are suggested in the following chapters are 
of the very highcat importance to the boys of any 
school, yet I believe also thiit it 15s quite possible for a 
school possessing a physical regime perfect in its mechani- 
cal arrangements to he vastly inferior to one at which 
the health arraiigeinents are very defective. For I 
profoundly disbelieve in the influence upon a boy of 
mere mechanical arrangements, apart IvofL the influence 

of mind and character. / 

• » 

2. The aim of all education should be the production, 
not of hoys of such and such a kind, as they display 
their qualities in their schools, but of men of such 

B 
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and such, a kind, as they display their qualities in the 
world. 

*3. The various reforms which I propose may he 
divided into two classes. 

(а) Those that are quite practicable (many«of them 
having already been put into practice at some schools), 
and necessary to the development of robust health, and 
all that this implies. Such reforms should be introduced 
into all schools as soon as possible. 

(б) Those that havS not been tried, arc not at once 
recognised as necessary, and, are more opposed to the 
general ideas of society. Such reforms should not be 
introduced without much consideration. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OUTDOOR. EXERCISE. 

I WILL begin with the great subject of outdoor excr- 
cisf 3 ^ And before considering reforms, let ns first clearly 
understand the state of things usually existing at the 
present time in our groat Public Schools. 

Durixg the football season most boys are supposed to 
play about three times a week. But this rule is by no 
means rigorously enforced throughout the school, and 
it sometimes happens that a boy escapes notice and 
scarcely plays at all, and such a* boy is often the very 
one who suffers most from not being forced to play. 
Those boys who are forbidden by the doctor to play 
are frequently left to look after themselves, and take 
exercise or not as they please. 

During the period when practice for the athletic games 
is going on, only those boys necessarily Jake exercise 
who intend to be competitors. And this is usually only 
a small portion of the school 

During the cricket season a certain proportion of the 
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school, varying in dilferent schools, is expected to play 
two or three times a week. The rest of the school play 
or not, according as they feel inclined, or can find a 
ground to play upon.^ The members of the eleven 
usually practise with assiduity ; the competitors for the 
eleven usually with mischievous excess, tequently pre- 
judicial both to themselves and their cricket. ^ 

But 1 will not content myself with a general state- 
ment of this kind. 1 will describe what 1 have myself 

^ How many of tlie great schools possess grounds siifTicieiitly 
largo to admit of the whole school being employed at the same 
time in playing eitlier cricket or football ? Even nndjr present 
conditions, when only a portion of llie sehool is pl«yin^, tlie 
cricket games are frctpiently played iii such close prosjmity to 
one another as to be dangerous to the players and prejudicial to 
tho game. And yet, this being the stale of things, large sums of 
money will be expenderl to erect museums, art schools, and the 
like. How can such a state of things be defonded ? Surely no 
boy ought to be prevented from playing either football or cricket 
whenever he wishes to do so, or whenever it is right that he 
should do so, owing to yiero being no ground for Ijini to play 
upon. Otherwise, arc we not failing to keep a tacit coiitra<jt that 
we enter into with every })areiit when lie places his boy with ns— 
tlie contract that he should at least have full opportunity given 
him of exercising his body out of doors at all times when it is 
right for him to do so, in one or other of our great national 
games ? 

*■* Of course I do not intend to imply that no greater proportion 
of boys than might seem to be inferred from tho above description 
do actually bike outdoor exercise. Bnt*l believe I have given a 
correct description of the outdoor exercise whicli a boy does neces- 
sarily take at many schools. That is, the rest is generally left to 
be decided by the inclination of the boys tliemselves. Such in- 
clination is, in many cases, the most untrustworthy guide. 
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seen at one or other of a few of tlie great schools in 
England, which I have had opportunities of observing. 
And I have no rejison to think that these schools are 
exceptions to the geneml rule. 

It is a»Saturday afternoon in winter, and it happens 
to be the last wtiek of the term, a time in which every 
schoohniister knows that, owing to the general iinsi^ttled- 
ness that, prevails, it is more than usually important 
that boys should be actively employed out of doors. It 
is also a very bitter day. 

Down the main street erf the town there stroll scores 
and ^sco*(^s of boys wdth their hands in their pockets- 
slirivollcd up W'ith the cold, and relieving the monotony 
, of tluiir promenade by an occrasional visit to the pastry 
cook’s. , 

Lot ns leave the streets and go to the school field. 
There we find one soracjwhat languid football game going 
on, watched by a score or so of somewhat indifferent 
boy spectiltors, also with their hifhds in their pockets. 
And a small and select knot of boys, sttandiiig by them- 
selves; are engaged in alternately looking up at the 
gfime and down on to scune school-book, from which they 
are apparently leaniing their “ lines.” 

And this is all. No — in splendid nonconformity to 
the established ciistopi of physical sloth, one single game 
is being played in another field, composed, as I after- 
wards learned, of the members of one particular house. 
And it did my heart good to see them. How f(»rtunate 
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arc they, coihpared with the other hundreds of idle 
strollers and starved spectators ! The keen wind serves 
hut* to brace them and harden them ; to clear their brains 
and sweeten their tempers; to purify not merely their 
blood, but sureljr to help, in so far as we can ha helped 
by such agencies, to purify also their hearts. Let any 
schoolinast(jr or parent contrast the condition that even- 
ing of the house into which these thirty boys shall have 
run, all aglow, and freshened and hardened by the 
wholesome exercise, defying, nay courting, wind and 
weather; and the condition of the other houses, into 
which, by driblets of twos and threes, there slrll have 
sauntered the chilled and shivering groups that we have 
seen hanging about with their hands in their pockets. 

And yet it is through no fault of tlie lioys thtit this is 
so ; that, other things being equal, the members of this 
one house will be likely to possess clearer heads, sweeter 
tempers, hefiltliier blood, and purer hearts, and be more 
natumlly inclined to do the thing that is riglit,* than the 
members of the other houses. 

It is not the fault of the boys : it is the fault of the 
masters. 

It happened that a certain housemaster had come to 
see that it was his first duty to take care that his boys 
didj in so far as he could induce th(}m to do so, conform 
in their lives to the known laws of health. 

Hence all this difierence. And dare any schoolmaster 
maintain that the difference must not be a great one, 
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and may not be a vital one 1 One portion of the school 
is engaged in healthy, invigorating, and purifying exer- 
cise ; the other in imhealthy, emasculating, and demoral- 
ising idleness. 

So much for school games in winter. ITow let us 
look at school games in summer, and here, too, what I 
shall state is what I have seen. 

It is ei^rly in the summer term. The weather is deli- 
ciously warm, and cricket prevails. There is an “ eleven 
practice,” or some house matches are being played. Al- 
together, several games are going on. A third of the 
school ia playing, more or less. But what of the rest? 

A mingled sense of shame and surprise overcomes me 
, as often as I see this sight, or recall it to my mind. Of 
shame, fjiat men who undertake to train up >K»y8 in the 
way they should go, are so persistently training them up 
in the way tliey should not go. Of surprise, that men 
so devoted to their w^ork and so intelligent should be so 
blind. 

Eor, what of the rest ? 

Cla'd in the regulation black, ^ they are sauntering 

^ Surely it would bo possible to gain the desired uniformity in 
dross, without having recourse to the most unwholesome of all 
colours— As a rule, boys are more oppressed by heat 
than men are, and this oppressiveness is greatly increased by their 
black clothes. In hot weather we instinctively turn to clotlies of 
a lighter colour, and who has not experienced the delightful 
sense of lightness conse(][ucnt upon the putting on of light clothes ? 
How much longer is tliis unhealthy custom of wearing black 
clothes to be imposed upon boys at school ? 
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tlirough the Streets or roads iii summer as tliey sauirtored 
in winter; or playing cricket vicariously and spectatori- 
tvliy as they played football : with only this difference, 
that they are scorched by the sun, instead of Avithored 
by the wind, and instead of looking on at football stand- 
ing up, are looking on at cricket lying doAvn. 

When Aviil our eyes be opened, so that aa’c may 
see this boy going, so far as he does so helpeil by our 
guidance, along the road that leads to rcdnist luiidth and 
purity and natural hapjSness ; and that boy going, so far 
as he does so liindered by our w?<Vguidance, along the 
road that leads to diseasoi, imjmrity, and misery? Our 
guidance, our misguidance; the guidance or the mis- 
guidance of the natural guides of boys AN'bile at scliool — 
that is, during theii’ most impressionable age — tluj guides 
selected by the parents, who, Mdtli unlimited faitJi, de- 
pute to us tlie complete nurture tiinl education of tlieir 
sons. The more unquestioning their trust, the deeper 
our responsibility. 

And yet one of our prime duties is neglected — the duty 
of seeing that a boy’s body is robust and healthy,* in so 
far as this depmuls ui^on school arravgem&ntSy which are 
entirely under our eoniroL 

Let us then see hoAv at least this great stumbling- 
block of legalised bodily idleness may be removed from 
a boy’s path. 

I am able to mention a very simple and effectual 
remedy which Avas adopted in this school some years 
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ago, and has since stood the test of time and experience. 
Previous to the starting of the school, fifteen years ago, 
the headmaster had taken great pains to ascertain from 
schoolmasters and doctors the amount of physical exercise 
whicli seemed likely to be sufficient for the totiil health 
and welfare of the boys, and had gathered that adequate 
provision Avonld be made for this if tln*<y had compul- 
sory gym^jastics and games, each twice a wetjk. Accord- 
ingly^ we started with that amount, and we certainly 
were, in these arrangements, dcfidedly fihead of most 
Public Schools. For we had adopted the principle of 
compulswy exorcise for every boy, not only in games, 
but also ill gymnastica In this latter feature, I should 
.say that wc were at that time almost, if not quite, 
uni<iue among schools. Still, experience pros’^ed to us 
tliat wo were far from perfect in the matter of outdoor 
exercise. 

I saw the boys in my own house suffering before my 
eyes in alT sorts of ways, from thb want of proper and 
daily outdoor exercise. I endeavoured to communicate 
to my ‘house prefects the dissatisfaction with whicli we 
ought to regard such a state of tilings, and the benefits 
, that were likely to come from a very simple reform, and 
I kept the subject constantly before them. Since tlie 
experiment was to be tried in only one portion of the 
school, I felt that the only chance of carrying out the 
reform successfully was that tlie prefects should be in- 
duced themselves to undertake it at their own desire, 
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spontaneousl;f, and with the enthusiasm which comes 
only to those whose conviction is hearty, disinterested, 
and f rom within. At last, one day they came to me and 
said that they could not help noticing what I had noticed 
— the physical languor and flabbiness of many boys in 
the house — ^and that they were convinced it did result 
from want of regular daily exercise out of doors, and 
that in fact they were very desirous of introducing the 
reform which I had mentioned to them. 

The new arrangement may be very briefly stated. 
Every boy, not specially excused, was to change evmj 
day into his flannels^ and take a minimumt of one 
hour's actim exerem out of doors^ in all weathers. 
And the house prefects were to see that this was. 
done on those days when no games were provided by 
the school. 

The reform is stated in a few words, and relates 
directly only to a boy's body. Directly. But indirectly, 
to what? Let schooftnasters and parents reflect upon 
this, and their reflection will lead them into strange and 
outlying districts and by-paths in that portion of Mature 
which we call boy-nature. But we are not left merely 
to a priori considerations of what might happen. Much, 
indeed, of the happy change that must result when 
bodily activity succeeds bodily sloth — in a word, when 
a condition of comparative health succeeds a condition 
of comparative disease — will always remain hidden. For 
we cannot look through and through into the mysterious 
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depths of human nature. But some testimony I can 
bear myself, from my own experience and observation, of 
the condition of the boys in my house, before and after 
their conformity to the laws of liealth, in this matter 
of outdoor exercise. Our anticipations were exactly 
fulfilled. The boys who had been lazy and prone to sit 
over the fire, instead of taking active tjxennse out of 
doors, and^ therefore, as we believed, suffered physically, 
mentally, and morally, took a new start in all directions.^ 
And not only was this tlic result of niy own observation, 
hut it was felt to be so by the boys tliemselves. One of 
the most Jiabitual frequenters of the fireside, wliose flabby 
cheeks had told the same tale of disregard of the laws of 
health as was told by his general inactivity, volunteered 
to tell me — what, indeed, liis altered appearance an<l 
hearing had told mo already — that, although he had 
strongly objected to the new legislation when it had 
been introduced, he was now a totally diflerent fellow 
from what iie had been, and could scarcely have believed 
it possible that such a change could have been workcid 
in him in a few weeks* time. This custom is now pre- 
valent throughout the school, and I believe it would be 

I I am here stating facts, and am bitt little concerned with the 
explanation of facts. But 1 cannot forbear adding something, in 
the words of one of iny colleagues, wdio observed the benefits that 
followed this reform,— “that it was not the adclition*of two days’ 
change of clothing, but the vwftt? idea of the duty of exercise, and 
the shame of slotlifulness thus produced, that effected so large a 
benefit.” 
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impossible to overestimate the benefits of all kinds that 
the boys derive from it 

•So important a custom do I Qonsider it, that I can- 
not forbear saying something further about it The 
chief and most valuable feature in it is, tl^ change 
of clothes. First of all, by this means, a boy runs 
a minimum ri^k of catching cold.^ For he must 
change into dry clothes. Further, he is much more 
inclined to takii exercise if he clianges into his flannels 
tlian if he keeps on lift ordfnary clothes ; he does it with 
much greater zest, and lie derives mucli greater benefit 
from it. Few boys care to hang about in flannels doing 
nothing. The only objection I have ever heard made to 
the custom was that it seemed to partake too much of 
the character of a uniform drill, that the boys would be 
rolibed of their individuality, &c, Well, if this were 
true, and w’c had to put in the one scale the injury to 
his individuality which a boy might suffer from being 
compell(3d to leave the fireside or the tuck-shop for an 
hour two or three times a week; and in the other, 
the injury to his own health — mental, moral, ‘ phys- 
ical — which he certainly woidd suffer by taking no 
exercise out of doors, which side does any narent or 
schoolmaster think should be the heavier] On the one 

^ I wish to (Iraw special attention to a fact which is often dis- 
regarded, tliat a boy is particularly liable to catch cold from 
getting his clothes damp with perspiration, and sitting in these 
idothcs. And a cold cuiiglit in this way is, I believe, often very 
likely to lead to dangerous results. 
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side .is some possible loss of individiiallty ; on the 
other is some certain loss of health, and all that this 
means. 

But it is not true os a matter of fact in tlie least 
degree, and I wisli to make this clear. 0]ice get estab- 
lished in a school the invariable habit of changing every 
day into liannels, and the tradition of talking some atjtive 


. exercise, and thm each boy may be left pretty well to 
choose his own form of exercise. The prcfecjts, who of 
course will be working with the masters, must keep 
tlieir eyes open, and if they notice that any particular 
boy is shirking, an example must be made of him. And 
in any case an occjisional compulsory and unifonn run of 
tlio whole house is a most useful and salutary measure. 

One word of warning. Let it be impressed thorouglily 
upon every boy that clianging into flannels need not 
mean clianging into less warm clothea In cases of 
delicacy, or in cold weather, a couple of jerseys and a 
thick pea-jacket may be worn. Bilt such details will be 
attended to by every master. Speaking geuovally, it is 
the chmge of clothes that is the point to insist upon. 
The quality and quantity of the clothes is a matter of 
.detail, though not a matter of small importance. 

There should, of course, be compulsory football or 


cricket three times a week, and compulsory gymnastics, 
for every boy, subject to the approval of the school 


doctor. At how many of our great schools is this simple 


i^le strictly observed i 
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But perlfaps some schoolmasters and parents may 
think that, if the rule is enforced in a school that a 
hoy plays some school game two or three times a week, 
this ought to he sufficient to keep him healthy. Let us 
consider the matter. 

During the football season the state of the ground, 
owing to very Heavy rain, or snow or frost, frequently 
prevents the game from being played at all, fqr a greater 
or less continuous period. We are, that is, at the 
mercy of the weather. 

During the period when practice for the athletic 
games is going on, many hoys have nothing to*do in the 
way of exercise. 

In the cricket season, it is not at all iinfreqiiently 
the case that games cannot he played, owing to the 
weather. Moreover, under the most rigid regime^ some 
boys who are high in the school and have never been 
able to play cricket with any skill, are allowed to drop it. 

And lastly, there* is the residuum, — those who are 
for various reasons forbidden by the doctor to engage in 
school games. 

What is to be done with all this vacant time, vary- 
ing according to seasons and climates, but likely enough 
to form no small portion of the time set apart for com- 
pulsory exercise ? 

c ^ 

It will be seen, therefore, that, even under a system 
in which school games are compulsory two or three 
times a week^ we have no guarantee that exercise will 
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be taken with regularity. There may be •considerable 
periods of time in which no exercise is taken, and a cer- 
tain proportion of boys for whom no exercise is pro- 
vided Further, even if outdoor exercise were certain 
to be taken two or three times a week by every boy, 
ought we to be satisfied with a state of things in which 
a boy is left to decide for himself for Half the days of 
the week whether he sits over the fire with a novel or in 
the tuck-shop with a tart, or takes invigorating and purify- 
ing exercise out of doors ? '^^ould any wise father allow 
him. to decide such a quesjbion for himself in the holi- 
days 9 \ really do not see what can be said for the 
let-alone principle in a matter of such almost terrible 
^importance to the moral condition of a boy. 

. But' I must say something upon the general principle 
of compulsion in games, — upon the principle tliat bodily 
exercise should be taken in hand by the school authorities, 
in exactly the same way as they take in hai^d mental 
exercise. ‘For I believp that somer schoolmasters object 
altogether to this principle, and say that the boys should 
be left to manage these physical matters themselves, 
and that, if they are left alone, things arc pretty sure to 
come all right. They say that you may trust nature, 
and that the boy who ought to take exorcise will be 
prompted by nature to take it, and to take that amount 
of it which it will be beneficial for him to take. 

Now, not only is this untrue, but the very opposite 
of this is as a rule true. As a rule, those boys for whose 
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physical, nfcntal, and moral good plenty of outdoor 
exercise is specially necessary, are the very ones who feel 
disinclined to take it. And these may he divided into 
two classes. First, there are those who are inclined to 
overwork their hrains to the neglect of their bodies, either 
because tkeir bmiiis arc specially active, or because they 
are stimulated* by ambition or other reasons to over- 
exercise them. Secondly, those who are inclined to 
underwork their bodies, from a naturally lethargic bodily 
temperament — the la^ fellow, the “ loafer." There will 
at once occur to every schoolmaster many instances of 
these two classes. And the members of both ar^^ likely to 
sullbr grievously, though of course in very different ways, 
both in mind and b(jdy, by neglect of bodily exercise. 

But it is difficult to understand on what grounds 
it can bo maintained that the exercise and education 
of the mind should be managed and controlled by 
the united* wisdom of the masters, and the exercise 
and education of the body bo allowed to take its owm 
chanca Is the om subject less important than the otlm' ? 
If sOf which ? Does the neglect or mismanagement of 
the oiiij bring with it more disastrous consequences than 
the neglect or mismanagement of the other 1 

Wo compel a boy to conform to certain rules in the 
education of his mini We certainly do not leave 
nature alone here, for if Ave did,* we know what the con- 
sequences might be, — cither a mischievous excess of 
brain-exercise or a mischievous doficienc)". 
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A boy cannot be trusted to follow nature ,* and so take 
the riglit amount or kind of bodily exercise, any more 
than he can be trusted to take the right amount or 
kind of mental exercise — precisely because his life is 
not a natfural one. In this case, as in the other, there 
will bo likely to follow a mischievous excess of exer- 
cise or a mischievous deficiency. One tiling and one 
only is re<iuisite, and then we shall hear no more 
about letting boys manage t^ education of their bodies 
themselves, whilst wo concern ourselves mainly with 
managing the education oS their minds. And the one 
tiling^ is* this. We must get it clearly into our heads 
that the education of the body is not of less im- 

.portance than the education of the mind, but of equal 

0 

importance. And those of us who are most deeply 
interested in the education of the mind ought to be 
the very persons who should be the most deeply 
interested in the education of the body.** The sub- 
ject, the consideration of which* is of such infinite 
importance, is tliis: — How much and what kind of 
exercise should a boy take, bofh of liis mind rmd hody ? 
Neither of these questions can ever bo considered apart, 
.without the certainty of running great risk of doing 
serious injustice to both, 

But I have heard it stated that, if physical exercise 
is to be thus organised and scientifically managed, the 
energies of the masters may be directed from the other, 
and more important consideration, the mental training of 


c 
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the boys, dere course is a begging of the question. 
Hut let me say at once that, as soon as ever right physi- 
cal arrangements become traditional in the scliool, things 
go on very easily and very smootlily. A boy changes 
into his flannels and takes his exercise daily, Mlniost as 
much as a matter of course as he takes his dinner daily. 
For (and we m«iy be tluinkful it is so) the principles of 
bodily exercise are very simple and very easily canied 
out: Doubtless, in order to set agoing a right state of 

t ■ 

things in a school where a vrrong st.ate of things has 
existed, energy, courage, perseverance, and, above all, 
faith are requisite. Hut, once set agoing, it i.s' only re- 
quisite that it should be kept going, and that boys and 
masters should work together to k(iep all straight, and 
to see whether improvements cannot from time to time 
he introduced. Tliat is, this subject should l>e regaided 
as ranking very high among the sulyccts that coTiccm 
a boy^s total development, and be treated practically as 
such. Hut it is not in the smallest degree true that the 
consideration of it need interfere with the consideration 
of other subjects. Indeed, I do sincerrdy believe that 
the consideration of this subject of hoilily exercise by 
the masters imparts into their consideration of otlier 
school subjects a most hcfalthy atmosphere, the good 
effects of \yhich ai-o quite ajiparent. Schoolmasters then 
begin to feel that to the whole body of masters “ games ” 
.are of as much concern as “work,” and perhaps to wonder 
why such distinctive terms are used about them at all 
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Let me mention an example of the very flircct way in 
wliich a boy’s physical work may Wiact upon his mental 
work, showing at once 'the importance of tlicse two ques- 
tions being considered together by schoolmasters. 

It is often asserted, and I believe justly, that football, 
as it is at present played in many schools, is apt to 
have a stupefying effect upon a boy’s brain, at least 
extending to the evening of the particular day upon 
which the game is played: that on that evening he 
is unable to do his work with much pleasure or profit. 

If this is true, what auo the causes, and what the 
remedy Cannot the causes be removed, or be modified, 

so as to result in less mischief, or perhaps in none 1 

• « 

. I believe that there arc two causes. 

1. i'hat the games last too long. 

2. That they are too rough. 

1. As to the length of the games. — We have in tliis 
school reduced our ordinary football games from 70 min- 
utes, as they used to be, to 40 minutes. As [dayod with 
us at present, I believe that these games can never do 
more than give a boy sufficient exercise for health and 
vigour, both of mind and body. 

2. As to the roughness of the games. — Schoolmasters 
must do their best to keep before the boys the mischiev- 
ous effects in all directions of an unnecessary display of 
violence. This, of course, is much more difficult to 
remedy than the other. 13ut surely it is a subject which 
is well wortliy of being considered by all the masters. 
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I do not ^oe how a school is likely to play its games in 
a vay conducive both to good play and good manners, if 
the masters do not constantly bring before the boys such 
questions, speaking to them with that reality which 
comes only from a knowledge of and a real interest in 
the subject And if such questions arc not regarded as 
school questions, and discussed as such with earnestness 
and frequency by the masters individually, and at their 
meetings, it is not likely that any real knowledge will bo 
gained or any real interest shown, excepting by some or 
otb<u* of the masters who nmy happen to he, for some 
n^ason or other, specially interested in the subjc ct 

I met lately with a curious illustration of the mis- 
chievous cxtmiios of laxity and strictness in the inattm* 
of games, as existing in the same school, at an interval 
of about fifteen years. 

I was discussing tine subject of school games with two 
men who had been at the same scliool — one a short time 
since, the other about fifteen years earlier. 

'fhe older man recounted how, when ho first wont to 
the school as a small boy, there was no opportiuiity given 
him to play cricket at all, and he therefore spent every 
day in wandering about anywhere, and doing exactly 
what he liked. 

The younger man said that, in his time, cricket was 
compulsory for the whole school, exclusive of the Sixth 
Form, &omj day! Surely a more complete knowledge of 
the subject by those responsible for its treatment must 
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have suggested some better course than either of these 
two mischievous extremes. 

I have enlarged upon all this, because I wish it to bo 
seen how closely this question of physical exercise is 
bound T/p with others of a very wide kind, and how 
much influence may be exerted by the masters in this 
diiection, an influence of the most wholesome and far- 
reaching mature. 

And 1 wish especially to |)oint out that those who 
belicwe intensely in the necessity of plenty of outdoor 
exorcise, b(?lieve also in ite control i and frequently ob- 
s(^rve tlftit the excess of it, as w(dl as its deficiency, is 
very prejudicial to the total welfare of the boy. That 
, is, it is entirely erroneous to suj)i.)030 that those men who 
wish to liavo the subject of bodily oxeimse thoughtfully 
and carefully managed, as an important part of school 
oducatioii, .are necessarily likely to presume that all that 
is wanted is that boys slioidd get more of it. What w'e 
ilesire is that they should get that *aino\mt and that kind 
which, after the subject has been fully and carefully 
considered, seems to be right. What we object to is, 
that this dcjiartment should be left to take its chance^ 
^ and that, as far as school arrangeimuits go, a boy may 
be w^orking too much with his body, or too little. 

I need not dwell further upon details. J^r if only 
schoolmjisters as a body would regard this subject of 
physical exercise as forming an integral portion of 
school education, and would give it the considera- 
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tion it deserves, all kinds of useful regulations would 
soon follow. For, after aU, the greatest blaine that 
attaches to schoolmasters conceiving this question of 
bodily exercise is, that they do not regard it as a part 
of their duty to control and organise it. For \ixample, 
ther(3 is as, I have said, little doubt that some boys 
injure themselves by overdoing it^ and others by under- 
doing it.^ Hut at how many schools is any serious 
ellbrt made to consider such a subject as this, and to see 
that a boy so exorcises his body as to contribute towards 
tho most harmonious development of all his faculties? 
At how many schools arc such questions as thuise made 
the subject of seiious and constant, consideration at 
masters’ meetings? 

^ Few things, for example, can be more misuhievons in a 
Hcliool than that excessive and exclusive devotion to athletics, 
which results ill the establishment of an “athletic set.'* Such 
“sets** are a disgrace to a civilised society. Their affected or 
real contempt for one of the noblest portions of human nature — 
tho intellect — is simply degrading to that nature. But the 
existence of such a set, and of such opinions in a school, is not 
the fault of the hoys. One of the reasons why they go to school 
is to be educated and trained to acquire a sense of right propor- 
tion in such matters as these. If n boy leanis such bad lessons 
at school, it is the fault of the school and not of the boy. 
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CHAPTEK III. * 

EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 

I MUST linger no longer on the fascinating anti far- 
reachinji subject of exeixsisc, except to j)oint out that 
one great object to keep in view is to provide a boy with 
the greatest possible variety of forms of outdoor exer- 
cise, and, as far as i)Ossiblc, to increase the number of 
those forms, which, in addition to being useful ineiely as 
exercise, have also for their aim objects plainly and 
palpably useful in themselves. 

I have* mtiiitioned certain insttoces of grave neglect 
of the laws of health in many schools', and of hciKificial 
refonu in others. In both cases I have at pr«,‘sent con- 
fined myself to existing facts, known to myself. Alas ! 
that tlie list of such reforms is so small, and is, indeed, 
already exhausted. But of remediable imperfections 
and abuses, and quite possible reforms, wdio can tell 
the number I 

There is, indeed, abundance of outside testimony from 
experts, doctors and others, all tending to show us what 
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to avoid and. what to practise, in this matter of robust- 
ness and healtli. 

•To tiike one instance of a hab\t which we encourage 
at schools, directly prejudicial to the health of the 
boys. At most Public Schools the boys vajy in age 
from twelve to nineteen. Now I believe that there 
is a general agreement among medicjil men, that a 
boy of twelve cannot work as many hours a day as a 
boy of nineteen, witliout groat risk of damaging liis 
health. But the compulsory hours for the older and 
younger boys at tlie ordinary Public Schools are usually 
almost or quite the same. Piirther, I know Q,f an in- 
stance where, at one Public School, several emiiumt 
inoilical men were independently consulted on this sub- 
ject by a lunnber of houscmastors, and gave it as their 
oi)iiiion that, if tJie health of the boys was to be con- 
sidered, a certain maximum of lioure, iiamed^ by tliem, 
must not be exceeded ; wdiich maximum was at the time 
Ixiiiig considerably exceeded. But I never hom'd that 
there was ajiy attempt made to bring tlie hoiu*s of 
mental application within the requirements of * those 
doctors.^ 

1 1 know it is urged that medical men are ohliged to be on the ' 
safe side when consulted about mutters of this kind, and are less 
likely than schoolmasters to know what number of hours an 
ordinary boy can healthrully and profitably work his brain. For 
the schoolmaster has more opportunities of observing the ordi- 
nary healthy hoy than the medical man, who deals chiefly witli 
the abnormal and unhealthy cases. There is a great deal of 
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I am not now asserting that Puhlic Schobl hoys as a 
rule work too liard. Many of them, without doubt, 
do not work hard enough. But I should certainly agree 
with many medical men in holding that their mental 
applicatioift is usually excessive, if their brains are actu- 
ally working during the hours that are assigned to work 
by the school authorities. For the two questions are 
very diifci’ent. The difficulty, as commonly stated by 
schoolmasters most anxious for the good of their pupils, 
is — How is spare time to be employed, if hours of work 
are decreased 1 When a Ipy is \vorking, we know he 
is well cmploj^ed. If not working, and if not actually 
engaged in games, will he not bo in mischief ? ” As an 
(extreme instance of getting rid of this .supi)osed diffi- 
culty % the clumsy and mischievous method of giving 
more work than is wholesome, I remember reading, in 
an account of a Headmasters’ Conference held some 

truth in thip. But there can bo little jloubt that by the com- 
bination of the experiences of a schoolmaster and of a doctor 
wo are most likely to arrive at the right conclusion. What I 
complain of is, that we schoolmasters make so much less use of 
our experience than we might make. And such an illastrution 
as I have given above seems to me to wamint this coiicliisioit. 
The truth is, such (j[ueationB as these are not sulliciently regarded 
as ranking among the subjects that ought to be constantly and 
seriously considered by schoolmasters. W'e are, I think, t(^o apt 
to regard such questions as less within our sphere tjian, for ex- 
ample, mere mental training. W'e are too apt to regard the 
various portions of education as almost independent of one 
another, instead of, as they are, inextricably interdependent. If 
we do, it is a very grievous mistake. 
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years ago, that one of the headuiastors stated that this 
difficulty during the long summer days appeared to him 
so great, that he had found it necessary to increase the 
hours of work during the summer term I Just the very 
term when the hours of work should be decreased, so as 
to give the boys as long a time as possible out of 
doors. ^ 

^ The discussion, during which the remarks that I have called , 
attention to were used, was upon the (question, *‘liow best to 
comitiTuct in schools th« iujulioiis influence of excessive iimuse- 
meiit and luxurious habits.” The exact words to which I re- 
foiTed are, . . . “in the summer-time — the days of temptation — 
they liave far more school hours than at any other time ; and I 
now feed that we pass the summer term as satisfactorily as wc do 
the two winter terms. 

The headTnasters could hardly have chosen a more important 
subject for discussion. Since there was apparently ncT protest 
entered against the words that 1 have quoted, J presume there 
could not have been any strong feeling among the headmasters 
against them. They seem, at any rate, to have received the nega- 
tive, sanction of the Conference. It has always been a marvel to 
me how any headmaster at the Conference came, to use such 
words, and how the whole body of headmasters allowed them 
to i»ass unchallciigeJ — to give them tliercforo their tacit ap- 
proval. Surtdy, instead of giving boys “far more school liours” 
in suiumer, we should adopt precisely the opposite course, and 
consider whether we could not make a better use tliau we do of 
tlie season of the year when the weather is warm and the days are 
long. This season should bt$ regarded as the great out-of-doors 
recreation season ; and it should l>o distinctly recognised that 
more hours should then bo spent in the open air, and less hours 
tlierefore given to indoor study. Also, with regard to the school 
holidays, would it not bo an improvement in all ways if the 
Christmas holidays were shortened and the Easter holidays 
lengtliened? It is, I should su]>pose, a common experience of 
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I am not for a moment denying the di^flc^Tlty of the 
question, so long as the pmsent arrangeinents last ; hut 
is it not strange that a gieatcr effort has not b(ien made 
to carry out the requirements of medical science in this 
one particular 1 Personally, I believe that, if boys 
worked fewer hours, the brain- work would actually be 
increased both in quality and quantity ; tllujy would g(d 
. through more, and would do it better.^ And the evidence 
of those w'ho have compared^ tlie w'ork of Iuilftinu‘rs 
with that of whole-timers in the iN^atioiial Schools goes 
to prove this. For it appeal’s that the njsults of the hulf- 

schoohirasturs that boys frequently return to school, after tlio 
Christmas, holidays, in a noticeably worse comlition of health 
tlian they were in when tliey left school. I know that many 
parents \Voultl greatly prefer that tloi holidays at Easter should 
be increased at the expense of those at Cluistmas. With a full 
month or five weeks at their disposal, tailing in the hist half of 
April and the first lialf of May, many parents would, do their best 
to sec that some portion at least of the time was }»as.sed by their 
sons and thi'mselves in the country, ^lul at what season of 
the year is the country more delightful or nior«! full of sweet 
intluenees ? 

^ the certain physical law that, in oril(?r to renovate tlie 

brain day by day, the growing creature must have plenty of fresh 
air and i>lay, and that the child who learns for four hours and 
plays for four hours, will learn more, and )i*arn it more easily, 
tliau the child who learns for the wdiole eight hours.”— Charles 
Kingsley, ‘ Health and Education,’ p. 87. 

I have been told that six hours used, many yearg ago, to be 
regarded at Cambridge as the inaxiixmrn number which could 
profitably bo devoted to hard intellectual work, and that this 
truth was expressed arithmetically as follow's : 4 H- 2 6 ; 

6 + 2 = 4. 
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time system are at least equal, if not superior, to those 
of the whole-time system. I should myself believe 
that three -quarter "timers would usually beat whole- 
timers.^ 

There are many other means at our disposal of profit- 
aldy employing time, besides “games” and “work.” 
Such a mctans is singing, which is in itself, apart from 
any other considerations, a glorious and most healthy 
exercise. An hour a day,. might, I think, well be given 
to singing, with the very beat results in every direction. 
The non-singers would be only a small minority, if sing- 
ing were systematically and rightly taught to Boys when 
young, and some time given to it every day ; for, under 
such circumstances, almost all boys would be able to 
sing correctly in chorus. The non-singers might inean- 
-while be employed in carpentering, or drawing, or any- 
thing which secmc<l best Eurtlier, many more boys 
might Icani musical instruments than do learn at pres- 
ent. AVhat a glorious orcluistra might then3 not be in 
a s(;hool, if, say, from fifty to a linndred boys learnt 
various musical instiumcnts. And,* after a boy has left 

* It is impossible here to enter into the much-debated fpu?stion 
of the reasons for the success af half-timers ; hut surely the chief 
element must ho a livelier interest in the work. And is not this 
interest at least likely to ho greater—is not the work likely to be 
of a more hqjefiil kind — when the hours are shorter ? One great 
difficulty— the employment of time not devoted to intellectual 
work — is solved by the half-timers, with good results, in more 
directions than one. la there nothing to he learned by us from 
this experience ? 
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school, how delightful and useful it is, both^ to hiniself 
and to other's, to be able to play a musical instrunieiit. 

Other metliods of eruploying spare time might soon 
be discovered, if we once recognised that the time was 
there and imust be employed. I venture to think that 
we schoolmasters have a quite wrong ideal of education 
before us if we regard (as we seem to be doing more and 
more) that, system of education as most nearly approach- 
ing perfection which comes nearest to filling up the 
whole of a boy’s time for him. *It may seem to be 
the case (though personally I do not believe it to be so), 
tliat this system is tlie best for the school, inasmuch as it 
makes it next to impossible for a boy, under sucli condi- 
tions, to get into mischief whilst there. But wliat of 
this boy when he g(jts out into the worW, and has no 
system worked fur him, but has to employ his spare 
hours for himself 1 The touchstone always is this — 
Has his education fitted him to employ his spai*e hours, 
when he is? atiruj from school, whblesomcly and pleas- 
antly? It is next to no good that ho has been such 
and sucii a boy at school, if he is not such and such a raiin 
when the scliool and the schoolmaster no longer control 
him. Until aU this, and more than all this, is fully 
recognised by ,us schoolmasters, we shall bo likely to 
direct our efforts to little else than how to make the 
boy, forgetting the weightier matter of how to help 
the hoy to make the niaa That there is a problem to 
he solved there is no doubt — the problem of the em- 
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ploymeiit 6t a hoy’s time, so that there may be devel- 
oped in him all those qualities that go to make a good 
and useful man. Hut is any a 4 )proach to a solution of 
it made by keeping boys ]>oring over their books for a 
number of hours which — as the medical authorities tell 
us — iiivolvi^s a premature and dangerous forcing of the 
Jiatnral developinent of the brain, if their brains arc 
really active <luring the whole of such hours; or which . 
has ilie equally fatal result of stunting and deadening 
their faculties, if their brains are but half intent upon 
their subject ] 

Instead of taking refuge in the fatally easy method 
of filling uj) a b<»y’s time for him by giving him. what we 
call work ” to do— l)y which we curiously enough meai;i 
brain-work only — our attention should rather be directed 
to finding some method by which he may best fill it up 
for himself. 

There is, then, a real clanger lest (piantity of hours 
spent over books .sbdiild c*ome to be regarded as the same 
tiling as quality of brain-work done, lasting and fruitful in- 
formation gained, ami the brain normally develofied. So 
a boy may come to detest his books, and be made stupid. 
And the danger of interfering with the normal devel- 
opment of a hoy’s brain, by either forcing it or stunting 
it, in so far as it is due to a sclioolrnaster*s difficulty of 
finding employment for a l)oy, must be met by the 
schoolmaster himself, whose grave fault it ie if this 
abuse continues. 
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Personally, I have no doubt that, as sootf as school- 
masters have clearly recognised that substantial injury, 
moral, mental, and physical, is being done to a boy by 
the clumsy method of filling up his time for him almost 
exclusively by games or by “work,” tliere will be a 
plentiful supply of practical suggestions, leading to the 
adoption of various other useftd and delightful methods 
. for the employment of spare time.^ But before any such 
reforms can come, we must first recognise and allow tlio 
badness of the present arrangements, for which we must 
remember that wo schoolmasters are responsible. 

The d^igcr is from within, from our own school 
arrangements, which are maintained, and can be altered, 
by ourselves. The reform, therefore, must be from 
within. 

^ The licadm aster of Loretto School suggests to me that 
school masters make a mistake in keeping all the forms in at 
the same time during the morning, lie points out that, if 
every form w-ore set at liberty for three iiuarters of an hour at 
different pcaiods every morning, the boys would ho able to avail 
themselves of such things as fives’ courts, gymnasium, pianos, to 
an extent rendered impossible under any other system. 

The larger the school, the more necessary such an arrangement, 
if the best use is to be made of what may be called the school 
‘iplant.’* But the larger the school, the more difficult is it to 
treat every form as an isolated portion of the school. For it 
will frequently, though by no means always, be mixed up with 
other forms — for example, in the mathematical and modern Ian* 
guage work. Still, there is no doubt that, if the proposal is 
acceptable to schoolmasters, much could be done to carry it 
out. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BRAIN COMPETITION. 

But the same danger arises also from a caftso which 
is, as things stand at present, only to some extent within 
a schoolmaster’s control. I allude to the pressure put 
upon him to pass hoys straight from school for the vari- 
ous public competitive examinations. An»i here the 
schoolmaster’s dilemma is very real and very perplexing. 
It is this : — “ Shall I encourage the boy to work much 
harder tlian I know to bo good for his health (as he 
will have to do if he is to stand any chance of com- 
peting successfully), and so sacrifice the greatest of all 
principles that should guide a schoohnaster, the principle 
of the harmonious and contemporaneous development 9f 
all a boy’s faculties ; or shall I refuse to give up this 
principle, and so force him to leave school just at the 
time when he is getting most good from a wide and 
healthy education there, — just, that is, when the as- 
sumption of various duties and responsibilities is be- 
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ginning to fit him for rightly facing and discharging the 
manifold duties and responsibilities of life 

This is a terrible dilemma for a sclioolmastcr to be 

placed in ; and his difficulty is increased in proportion 

to the. streagth with which ho believes in his princiifles. 

For his principles are to liim no mere dry theories. They 

are nothing to him, excepting in so far as they have to 

,do with the llesli and the blood, the mind and the 

spirit of the boys for the training of whose lives and 

character he is mainly responsible, and who are to him 

an object of such interest can be realised by no one 

but an earnest schoolmaster. And now ho must eitlier 
« 

publicly give tlie lie to one of the most essential of 
these, and allow some of his boys to enfeeble tlieir 
health and vigour by an excessive application of their 
brains to a certain number of books; or he must dis- 
miss them altogether from school, where at lotist much 
tliat is healthy would surrouixd them, to spend a year 
or two of the best portion of their lives, handed over 
to the most extreme foiin of a mischievous and cruel 
system— the system of “cramming.” 

What is to ho done 1 The boy and his parents both 
natumlly desire that the examination should be passed. 
Must the schoolmaster keep him at school and let him 
he subjected to a course of cramming, which is a kind 
of mild imitation of the real thing, as practised else- 
where ; or must ho refuse to cram liim himself, and 
send him away to some one else, from whom he will 

i> 
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get the genuine article 1 Must he dismiss him to a 
".crammer ” I 

I certainly have no solution of the problem to offer, 
whilst things reiiiairi as they arc. But I feel so keenly 
the*iiijury that is being done to boys by the*- system of 
public competitive examinations, as at present existing, 
that on the possible chance of directing attention to 
wliat is such a poisonous element in education, I must 
go further into the subject. 

The criticism that has been directed against the 
results of the system of State Competitive Examination 
has, I believe, been of compamtively little serv^iee, owing, 
first, to its usual want of particularity ; and secondly, to 
the fact that it accepts the present state of things as a 
national necessity, and makes no serious suggestions for 
aradieul reconstruction of the present system. It makes 
a wry face, but it swallows the mixture. 

I shall select one special State (>)inpetitive Examina- 
tion, and any criticisms and suggestions I may have to 
make wiU be confined to it. Aiul this must, almost of 
necessity, be the Indian Civil Service Examination. For 
of all the great brain-competitions, thcj groat National 
Examination races, this is the Chmid the Blue 

Ribbon. Needy or ambitious parents, plodding or pre- 
cocious hoys, alike turn their eyes to it. As well hatter 
down the outworks and leave the walls and citadel 
standing, as attack all other examinations and leave 
this unassailed. 
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Is it then possible for a boy to bo prepared at school 
for this examination as at present conducted, and at the 
same time to lead a healthy and vigorous life^ Is it 
possible for a schoolmaster, in the treatnient of sucli a 
boy, to afoid sacrificing those principles which are, or 
ought to be, so dear to him? 

I do not for a moment blame any schoolmaster wlio, 
finding himself in this dilemma, deliberately elects, on 
the ground of tlie boy’s totaj welfare, to k(^ep him at 
school, and prepare him there for the examination. But 
I do most earnestly enter my jnotest against the assumj)- 
tion that *11118 is not a compromise with the enemy. It 
may be dictated by wisdom, and may be tlie best way 
out of the difficulty, but it is a compromise. 

Say what we Avill, it is, I believe, quite certain that 
any boy, not possessed of most unusually exceptional 
capacities, who pfisses the Indian Civil Service Ex- 
amination straight from school, has, in order to do 
so, done violence to the principles of education wliicli 
must prevail at any school, where its memhers are to bo 
robust and healthy. He must have worked his brain to 
a dangerous excess, have sailed very close to the wind. 

Eor I believe that those skilful and successful teachers 

% 

who have reduced tlie preparation for such examinations 
to a fine art, and have been rewarded for dojug so by 
receiving the significant sohriqmt of ‘‘ crammers,” know 
pretty well what they are about ; and that the closer 
we approximated to their system, the better chance 
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should we ^ have of passing our boys straight from 
school. 

What, then, is their system 1 

I sbUl give an example of a yearns life led by a boy 
whilst preparing for the examination, under tile direction 
of a very skilful and successful crammer.” I had my 
information dii-cct from the boy himself and from his 
mother, who was living with her son at the time. 

The boy had everything in his favour. He, if any 
one, could stand a year’s severe strain. He was emphatic- 
ally tou4jh^ both in mind and body. Ho had lived a 
very healthy and vigorous life at school, and \’lras a first- 
rato athlete. Moreover, he had unconsciously given 
himself the best cliance of successfully resisting a very 
severe and protmeted mental strain. For it had not 
occiiiTod to him to go in for any severe examination 
until within about a year previous to the time that he 
did actually go in for tliis examination. He had conse- 
quently been .saved much anxiety, much mcntfil wear 
and tear. Ho had been in tlio Sixth Form for a consider- 
able time ; but, wdiile by no means allowing his mentjil 
faculties to be idle, he certainly had not been conspicuous 
for special brain-application. 

Suddenly ho determined to go in for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination, and bent the whole force of his 
brain and of his will (and the force of each was excep- 
tionally great) to the attainment of his object For a 
year ho worked very hard, but still lived a fairly healthy 
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life, and joined, as usual, in the school gaincilfe. Then he 
went in for the examination, and, though he was not 
successful, he acquitted himself very creditably. Jle 
then put himself under a skilful “ craniinev,”'l)y whom he 
was for a* yeai* trained for the great competition, at the 
end of which time ho pjissed successfully. 

During this year he worked, with a very small alloAV' 
ance of intervening vacation, twelve lioui*s every w(iek- 
day, an<l little less on Sunday. Witliout entering into 
details, I will merely state that every hygienic precaution 
was taken, so as to give Idni the best possible chance 
of workfug liis brain to the extreme limit without 
hreakin^^ down; and it may safely be said that, if his 
jmothei’ had not been by his side to take all tlieso daily 
elaborate precautions, the result might well have Immui 
different from w’hat it was, 

I saw him after the examination was over. His face 
was thin and gaunt and worn; and he looked precisely like 
a man who luid come out of some terrible conflict, which 
Lad left Inm alive indeed, hut had set its mark upon him. 

It must be reniemhered that this instance is a very 
favourable one. It is true that the hoy worked his brain 
to the bursting-point. Jiiit it did not Inirst. He gained 
wliat ho wanted, and he did not apparently permanently 
injure his health. For he wan very tough. 

But it must not be thought that this is a typical 
instance of the results of the strain. Let me give another 
on the other side. 
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The etory is similar to the last, save in its conclusion. 
The boy failed. His liealth broke down. The strain 
had been too great, and after the examination his friends 
were advised to give liim a complete change, as the only 
chance of restoring him to health. So he sorted on a 
long voyage — hia last. For the whole strain had upset 
his inentfd bdance, and he threw himself overboard. 

Tills is the extreme on the other side, and is, of course, 
no fair average type of tho^results of all the mental over- 
strain incidental to the examination. But what degrees 
of mental and physical injury are inflicted upon the can- 
didates bcdwecii the one who seems scarcely* to have 
suffered injury at all, and the one to whom the injury 
has been hia deatli, who will venture to say ? For my. 
part, I believe that very few escape without having 
set up mischief of some kind, though perhaps imper- 
ceptible at the time, which the climate of India is sure 
to discover and exaggerate ; and that very many have 
their nervous power’ seriousl}^, evidently, and perman- 
ently weakened.^ And what doas this mean for men 
who are to bear the responsibility that falls to the lot of 

1 Wo surely ought not to he surprised at finding medical men 
giving their testimony against such a state of things. Sir A. 
Clark, for example, asserts that “ of the young men who win 
appointment in India, more than one-tenth become albuminuric.” 
This and other testimony is quoted by Mr Wren in a letter 
written by him to the ‘Times ’in October 1883. Mr Wren’s 
•remedy is to raise the present age at which the competition 
occurs. I do not think this is a sufficient remedy. 
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these men 1 And wliat does it mean, or ma}^ it mean, to 
England and to India 1 Are these the men to act with 
the secure and cool promptness and decision that alro 
rarely possible to the man of weakened nerve-power? 
Is this tl^e preliminary training that goes, I wdll not 
say to make (for such men cannot bo made), but that 
goes not to mar sucli men as John Lawrence? The 
freshness, the adaptability to (‘ircuinstances, the spring, 
the reserve force — all tliat is meant by robust hoaltli — 
is this likely to he fostered or niihcd hy such a course 
of preliminary “training” ^ is necessitated for any hoy 
wlio mca^is to have a cliance of passing tlie Indian Civil 
Service Examination ? 

In the old days of the East India College at Jlailey- 
bury, it would lie generally allowed that the students 
felt little of this competitive strain. Still tlu^re seems 
reason to hclicve Uiat, cvf3U tlnire, those who were in a 
position to observe them had some doubts whether the 
best studfmts were turning out the ded men. 

In tlie IVIutiiiy year of 1857, Mr Batten, who had 
been a ' fellow-studeiit wdth John Lawrence at Hailoy- 
hnry, thirty years b(iforc, gives us an a(5Count of an in- 
terview ho liad with Mr Le Bas, 'who had been Dean at 

t* 

Haileybury in John Lawrence’s time. He writes : — 

When I was at home on furlough . . . * I went to 
Brighton to pay my respects to IVlr Le Bus. . . . Those 
who knew the man, with his sharp peculiar voice, and his. 
hand to his ear, can easily imagine tlie scene. He called out 
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to me, “Hallet, who is this John Lawrence of whom I hear 
so much?” To which I replied, “Don’t you remember a 
tiijl, thin Irishman \7ith whom I much consorted, who once 
kept ah Irish revel of htmfires on the grass-plot opposite to 
letter 0, and whom you forgave on account of his Orange 
zeal and his fun ?” “ Aha ! ” said the old dean, I remem- 
ber the raati — not a bad sort of fellow ; ” and then he burst 
into one of his fits of laughter, ending with the dry remark, 
“ But what has become of all our good students 

The “good student” is the young man who lias little 
time or inclination td do anything but bury his face in 
liis books, who has lost his “ zeal and his fun ” — lost, that 
is, precisely those charactoristics whhdi are tlu natural 
attributes of youtk It is precisely such characteristics 
which our present competitive examination systimi, with 
its “hurry, w^orry, and waste,” tends to destroy. The 
“ good student” loses his “zeal and his fun.” 

The strangely solemn demeanour of many of the “ cul- 
tivated ” young men of to-day is partly, I believe, the 
result of want of physical vigour and animal spirits. 
This is what is meant by the “ good student ” ; and all 
disproportionate brain - exercise tends to produce this 
result. And the mischief is exaggerated a hundredfold, 
is often rendered quite permanent, if it begins in early 
youth. 

For myself, I have not the smallest doubt that almost 
every boy who is subjected to the long and severe mental 

^ Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bosworth Smith. Vol. i. 
p. 30 (tliird edition, 1883). 
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strain ordinarily undergone preparatory to thtf Indian Civil 
Service Examination, suffers permanently, to soma extent^ 
from tlie injurious effects of that strain. It will have 
left a mark upon him. And it; must be reirieinbered 
that thiaf is applicable both to those who succeed 
and to those who fail, but usually in a lieightcned 
degree to the latter. Success helps to reanimabj the 
wasted energies, to restore to the boy his natural zeal 
and fun. But in the case of the hoy who fails — to his 
energies, already pr(3tematurally exhausted by all the 
preliminaiy strain, there js administered none of the 
wholesofne tonic of suecovss. The reactionary period is 
intensified and lengthened by the sense of failure. As 
. he stniggled for the prize, competition had already set 
upon liim her mark — the mark of the coiitlici Now 
she is to set upon him another and sometinies a deeper 
one — the mark of failure. And so in the extreme case, 
as we have seen, the burden is too heavy for him to 
bear. Arid how' many cjises ard there in which the 
burden, though borne intleed, yet lies upon the back 
with a dead and oppressive weight, and never lets th% 
man who bears it know what it is to have rejoiced in 
his boyhood, or to have experienced the elasticity of 
youth 1 

At whose door lies the blame ? 

In the first instance, those are to blame who started, 
and now maintain, an examination, the pnjparation for 
which must inevitably endanger the health of the can- 
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didates. Eiit what we call the “ Government of this 
country, is really the people of the country, or at least 
is swayed and directed by the people. And it is not to 
be expected that the “ Government ” will pull down and 
Kiconstruct a system of their own building, unless they 
have reason to believe that those who ought to know 
best how tlie system works, are clearly dissatisfied with it, 
and have something else to substitute for it. But sure- 
ly among “those who ought to know best” are those 

i ' 

through whose hands pass, at one time or another, almost 
all the 1)oys who are candidates for these competitive ex- 
aminations. And wlio are these Imt the schoofenasters ? 
And yet I believe that tlie main protests against the 
mischievous tendency of the system have proceeded, 
from other sources than the schools. Medical men and 
social science or health-reform speakem seem to have 
almost mono})olised the field I cannot believe that 
many schoolmasters are ignorant of or disbelieve in the 
existence of tli(3 miSchief. It is perhaps "that they 
despair of seeing it removed, and have therefore re- 
solved to make a compromise, to come to terms with the 
evil thing, and do their best to see that a candidate is 
as little overworked as possible — that is, to keep him at 
school under their own eyes, instead of handing him 
over to a “ crammer.” Moreover, tliey have apparently 
no counter-proposal to make, no reform to suggest which 
will take the sting out of the thing as it stands, and 
render it harmless. They regard mere brain-competi- 
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tion as an inevitable necessity, a part almost of tlio pre- 
ordained constitution of things. And so tlioy “iiuiko 
the best of things.” 

If this is our attitude, I think it is one very umvorthy 
of the successors of Arnold, the bold, courageous, and 
successful reformer. W e lack that penetrative and sol vciiit 
force which will remove whole mountains of ignorance 
and officialism and red-tape — wo lack the force of faith, 
of faith in our principles. I cannot believe that a sys- 
tem which forces us to break tlie laws of iS’ature, which 
robs a boy of his health and tlnj dew of his youth, is .part 
of the odlained constitution of tilings. 

And therefore, while sympathising deojily with the 
.difficult position in which schoolmasters who wish to do 
the best for their boys feel themselves placed, I cannot 
forbear expressing my opinion, that the policy of com- 
promise, with regard to the Indian Civil 8ervic(! Exam- 
ination, is a mistaken policy, and that our action in the 
matter tenlls only to uphold a falsb ami dang(?rou.s sys- 
tem, and that in seeking to relieve, in some dijgvee, it-s 
pressure upon the present generation of boys, we arc* 
actually tending to fix it upon many generations of boy.s 
in the future. I propose, therefore, tliat we should 
stand by our principles, and that all the schoolmasters 
of the country should present a united memorial to tlie 
Government, protesting against the continuance of a 
system which necessarily involves permanent mischief 
to the health of many of the most promising of the 
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youth of thto country, and earnestly praying that they 
may be relieved of the great perplexity in which they 
arc jJaced. 

Is it possible to over-estimate the impression likely 
to be i)roduced upon the Government by sudi a unani- 
mous memorial of all the scho()lmasters ? Contrast it 
with the negative impression produced on the other 
side, by our almost unanimous acquiescence in, and 
consequent encouragement of, the present state of 
things. 

And I am the more emboldened to propose such a 
concerted action among schoolmjisters, becaufeo I am 
prepared at the same time with some suggestions to- 

I 

wards a reform in tlm examination itself, the adoption, 
of which would render the preparation for it of a far 
less mischievous nature, and might eventually, I hope, 
render it not only harmless, but even beneficial to tlio 
candidates. 

Hut before considering reforms, let us clearly under- 
stand what is wrong about the present examination. 
There is one great radical error. The brain filone is 
examined. There is no adequate attempt made to test 
physique. Further, some of the subjects of brain-ex- 
amination encourage forcing tuid cramming — although 
this is, in my opinion, remediable to some extent And 
lastly, there is a general concurrence of opinion that 
the age at which the candidates are admitted to ex- 
amination is too low. 
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Some of the evil consequences flowing •fi’oin. these 
causes are as follows : — 

A narrow and false aim in education luis been estab- 
lished and encouraged all over the country — ^incre brain 
development, to the exclusion of the development of any 
other capacities. 

The health of the examinees has been endangered, 
and in many cases it htis been grievously and i)erma- 
nently injured. Making all allowances for possible ex- 
aggeration, I do not think it can be denied that the 
physique of many of those who have passed the Indian 
Civil Selvice Examination is of a veiy poor kind. And 
all this injury to health is specially mischievous in the 
.case of men upon whom devolve siudi anluous and re- 
sponsible duties as usually await tbc Indian Civil ser- 
vants ; and the iiijuiy is indefinitely aggravated by tlie 
climate of India. 

In fact, the result of a complete and unbiassed con- 
sideration "of the present system of mere brain-examina- 
tion will be, I believe, to show that filmost all that cjm 
be said for it is, that it mis ilm kruft It gets rid of all 
difficulties and all responsibilities by the establishment 
of a narrow and inadequate test, which con be applied 
easily and cheaply. But as to the effect likely to be pro- 
ducc3d by such an examination u])on education generally, 
or upon these young men in particular — of this little 
seems to have been thought. 

Now let us consider how a hotter state of things can 
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be established. As to the general directions to be 
taken by any reforms likely to be really useful and 
permanent, there can, 1 think, be little doubt. 

The aim must be to institute such an examination as 
will tend to encourage a development of other«powcrs in 
addition to purely mental ones, and to prevent, as far 
as possible, anything of the nature of cramming and 
forcing. . 

Let us, then, first consider the kind of tests wliich 
should be applied to Ihe candidates. 

ThoTo should certainly he two tests — the test of brain 
and the test of physique. I will enter into sonle details 
conceniiiig each of these. 

1. The kmt of hrom 

It is quite obvious that the mental standard must be 
a high one?. Such a position as that occxipied by an 
Indian Civil servant cannot safely be intrusted to any 
man not possessing considerable intellectual force. As 
to this, there is a ifnanimity of opinion. The brain 
must b<j a good one to start with, and it must he riglitly 
trained. Above all, it must not be forced, or it inay be 
spoiled for succu^ssful work hereafter. 

Our object, tlierefore, should be to institute a brain- 
test of such a kind as to discover, first, the good brain ; 
and, secondly, to encourage the normal development of 

f 

it, and to discourage the forcing of it. We should also 
l)(i able to ensure that every candidate, besides showing 
hniin force, should be a generally well educated man. 
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Proceeding, then, upon these lines, eveay candidate 
should be expected to pass a preliminary qualifying ex- 
amination in certain subjects. There may be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to what some of these subjects should 
be ; but I hope we should all include among them a 
knowledge of arithmetic, of the gi*ammatical structure 
of the English language, and a general kttowledge of the 
. history of all civilised nations, and of the geograjdiy of 
the world, with a special knowledge of the history and 
geography of England and 'indiif, and of England’s 
colonies and dependencies. And surely to these should 
'' be added^an acquaintance with some brandies of natural 
science, in a popular form. 

The subjects for the further examination would, of 
course, 'bo varioua But, whatever the subjects be, the 
greatest care should be taken to conduct the cxaminjition 
in them in such a way as to ivnder cramming a positive 
disadvantage. To this end, the linguistic examination 
shouhl, I think, be limited to composition and unseen 
passages for translation, and in Englisli, to essays. The 
mathematical examination should bo limited mainly to 
problems. And, in my opinion, the maximum nuinbcr 
of different subjects which each candidate is permitt(3il 
to offer for examination should be less than is at present 
allowed. 

2. TJte test of physique, 

Mutatis mutandis^ we should proceed upon the same 
lines in the physical as in the menial test. That which 
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is indispensable for an Indian civil servant mentally, is 
indisp.enBable also physically. He must have physical 
vigour, and his body must have been normally developed. 
Here also there must bo a preliminary qualifying exam- 
ination. We must have evidence tliat his body, as his 
mind, has received a good general education. 

He must therefore imdergo a searching medical exam- 
ination, to test tlie presence of general physical soundness 
and vigour of a high kind. 

Fiirtlier, he should’be expected to show a considerable 
proficiency in certain simple gymnastic exercises, all 
gymnastic “tricks” being rigidly excluded from the 
examination. 

The subjects for the further examination would be, as 
in the brain-oxaraination, various, including bodily exer- 
cises of all iinds, and the use of tools. The candidate 
would be limited to a certain minimum and a certain 
maximum of subjects, as in the brain-examination. 
Skilful oxaruinoi's wovild be appointed in thesb as in the 
mental sulyccts, and the various subjects would in like 
manner be variously appraised. 

All this necessarily sounds strange at first, simply 
because we are unfamiliar with it. But I venture to 
tliink that the exclusion of .such subjects would seem 
as strange to future generations, as the inclusion of them 
does to us now. 

The greatest pains should be taken to see that no eii- 
couxagemeut is given to physical feata^ otherwise serious 
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harm may he done. It should Ixi known that physical 
skill and vigour are rewarded, Init that the detection of 
any kind of physical forcing will be as fatal to siicceljs 
jis the detection of any kind of rmuital forcing. 

If the candidates are to he selected hy mere (lompeti- 
tion, then the next process is a very simple one. The 
jiroportion of marks to be given to tluj two examinations 
. — the examination of brain and of pbysicpie — must be 
settled, and those candidates who o])tain the higliest 
number of marks must be selected to till u]) the 
vacancies. 

' Whetli^jr the purely competitive method of selection 
will meet with the fuial a})proval of the nation, is, at 
least, doul)tful. J3ut with the examination improved on 
some such lines as have been sktdched abovi?, the ilangoivS 
attending pure competition would, I hope, be mini- 
mised. And, at any rate, a further trial may well be 
given to competition under such improved conditions. 
I do not propose, therefore, at tlid present time to do 
more than mention the fact that other possible methods 
of selection are open to us, if the results of selection 
by pure competition are eventually discovered not to be 
satisfactory. 

The clanger incidental to competition is, of course, 
that of forcing and cramming, and to remove tliis danger 
all our efforts should be directed. If the subjects for 
examination, in both mental and physical work, be 
chosen with the special view of detecting and punishing 

K 
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forcing and craiuming, and if the j>hyi5ical standard he 
made sufficiently high, perhaps this danger may at last 
cease to exist. And there is little doubt that if the age 
were advanced a year higher than it stands at present, 
it would also tend towards the removal of tliis^dangcr. 

I have one further pro^wsal to make concerning the 
examination. * 

If, in addition to the actually selected candidates, 
tliere were any wlio came up to a certain prefiiTanged 
standard — passed into wtiat we may call the ‘‘first 
class” — these candidates should receive a diploma, 
which miglit come to rank with the University <lt*grees, ' 
and might certainly he of gi*eat future service to the. 
recipients. And furtJicr, they sliould, I tliink, bo 
offered the refusal of the most desirable Government 
appointments of other kinds for which their tiaining had 
fitted them. It seems only fair that, if a candidate had 
reachtid a certain high standard, and passcid into thii 
first class, the fact that he had done so should be made 
known. And one of the evils of pure (lomj)etition — the 
fact that the standard of smxjcss must necessarily be a 
.shifting one — would thus bo modified, and a number 
of young men Avould be rewarded who deserved to he so. 
And much disappointment would in this way bo at least 
mitigated. 

(jf some such kind must be the methods upon wliich, 
in my opinion, all salutary reforms for this examination 
must be founded. There? will, doubtless, be much differ- 
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enco of opinion as to detaila But uywn’thc evils of 
things as they stand now, and upon the main principles 
of future reform, I cannot think there should be much 
diffcirciice of opinion. 

Concerfiing the whole question, it is hard to believe 
tliat any one avIio reflects st^riously upon its magnitude 
can regard the examination, lus at prcscuit constituted, 
with feelings other than those of amazement and great 
<.lisqnictudc. lie will be amazed that it ever coulil be so 
constituted, and yet more amazed that it ever could be 
so continued And lie w’ill be mucli disquieted as he 
'reflects u])on what may possibly Ixdall Imlia and ]0ng- 
laiid, unless there is established an exmiiiiiation likely to 
JLest and encourage other qualities, in addition to those, 
which enable a candidate to do brain woih witli unusual 
success, when he is little more than a itu'.ve Ijoy. 

It can only have heeji a lack of knowledge of India,^ 

^ Iiislftfid of these words, 1 had originally ^vTitt(^^l, “It can only 
have been ignorauee of or indifference to Indian affairs” . . . 
But I shrank from imputing to intelligent pj.-rsons indifference 
to what -is of such viUl importance to us all. Accordingly, 1 
altci’cd the sentence to that which stands above. A few days 
after the alteration was made, 1 read in the ‘Times* of June 11, 
1885, the following words, forming the initial sentence of a leading 
artich; ; “ The indifference, or, what is often very mucli the same, 
the ignorance, in u^g.anl to India is immense, and almost impreg- 
• liable. ” And this sentence is wriiteii by the “ leadjng jouviial ” 
at a time when negotiations with Russia concerning the Afghan 
frontier arc still incomplete, and on a day when, owing to a 
groat political crisis, we cannot be sure whether tlie whole jiosi- 
tion of affairs will not be reconsidered. Supposing such iiidiffer- 
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ami a lack bf appreciation of the kind of duties that 
liaye to be performed by many Indian Civil servants, 
that has over allowed such a narrow system of oxaniina- 
tion to be continued for so many years. The men that 
arc thus appointed arc sent out year by year to govern 
India. They are, in Jiiany districts, almost the sole 
representatives of the power and resources of England. 
The inlluence that tluiy may have ov<U' the uativ(‘S cannot 
possibly be exaggerated. All tins is notorious. AVhat 
kiinl of men, tliereforc, ought we to do our best to send 
out to India under sucli circumstances ? Is it ejiougli to 
send men about whom all that we have reason To know 
is tJiat they >vere able to pass good brain-examinations 
when they were little more than mere hoys, — that 
they gave early promise of being good literary inen or 
atjcountauts, l)ut nothing (dee, so far as fhe trxaminatwu 
is concerned f 

But wdiatever may have been thought in the past of 
the iiitenial conditioiH of India, and however we may 
have been able to satisfy oumelves that the dignity of 
England is likely to be sufficiently jnaiutained, and the 
natives of Imlia sufficiently and rigidly impressed, by 
good literary men and good accountants, what is to l)e 

r 

saiil about all this nvw ? 

ence or ignoiyinco to exist and to continue, is it reasonable for us 
to expect to escape national disaster ? For myself, I certainly do 
not believe that, whatever may have happened in the past, such 
negligence witli regard to India will, in the future, coiitiuuc 
among us as a nation. 
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"Fhero is already close uj)on our confines a mighty 
nation, whose power is growing year by year. We 
may ono day have to face a desperate struggle with her. 
Will literary men and accountants avail us then? And 
yet, in tile facie of tliis terrible danger, we seem to be 
at little pains to select men wlio would avail us at 
such a crisis, and whose individual force of character 
would tend to beget and to foster a spirit of loyalty to 
the imperial power. , 

I am not, of course, for a moment asserting that, 
under the present narrow system of brain-exam uiatioii 
iiiiml^ers of men thoroughly qualified for all possible 
onn.-rgencies nud duties are not sent out from England 
•to I ndia. It is well known that such jnen are appointed, 
oven under the present system. Kut not only is this 
not due to tluj method of seloctiJm, hut it is actually in 
spite of it. And all that 1 urge is that immediate, steps 
should he taken to see that, so far as thf^ pAcamwnfioa is 
conconwil^ we do our host to select men possessing such 
(qualities as must belong to a man if he is to he likt*Jy, 
under present circumstances, to do wliat is best for India 
and England. 

,, And I cannot believe, if schoolmasters as a body 
were to memoiiiilise the Government against the present 
system of mere hrain-examination, and at tlip same time 
suggest some such reforms as those sketched above, that 
they would not he successful in gcjtting introduced into 
the examination reforms of wide-reaching benefit, not 
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only affecting this paiiiiciiliir examination, hut alfecting 
education generaUy to a profound extent. 

But before schoolmasters can do any good in this 
direction, they must be finnly convinced of the serious 
mischief involved in the present examination* and be 
aide to come to a general agreement as to the reforms 
they will agi’ee to propose. 

And so T leave this subject, with one reitemted warn* 
iiig. Let no sclioolm{isters,or parents delude themselves 
with tlie id(‘a that the boys whom they respectively 
prepare, and permit to bo prcparcKl, for the Indifin Civil 
Service Examination, are not running a very sicrious 
risk of greater or less injury to their h(?alth and, happi- 
ness, wliicli will dog them throughout their lives.. 
Some suffer little, some very much, some fatally. All 
suffer sow dll iufj, 

I liave called attention to the Indian Civil Service 
Examination as being the extreme instance of an in- 

« t 

jurious system. But the tendency of all mere brain 
competition is bad. Its miscliievous tendencies mi 
seen particularly in the case of the entrance scholar- 
sliips which arc competed for at almost all Public 
Schools. Surely it would be possible here again fgi 
schoolmasters to co-opcrate and (igree to a general dis- 
armament. r Othci’wise, in sheer self-defence, a head- 
master feels that ho must continue the system ; for if 
he holds out no pecuniary inducement in the shape of 
scholarships, specially intellectual boys will be enticed 
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(elsewhere. As things stand at presi^nt, sthoolmasters 
are directly encouraging a patent educatioiLal evil. It 
cannot even be said in its favour tliat the pecuiiiary 
help is really always needed by those to wliom it is 
given, foi* they are commonly the sons of parents ■who 
can (piite well afford to pay for their education. And I 
am quite sure that many a little boy, whilst a nicre 
child, is, in the preparation for these examinations, often 
very injuriously affectc.d by a premature and excessive 
brain excitement, which tends to lower the vitality and 
vigour of both body and mind. 

“ Headmasters of Preparatory Schools have hitherto had 
to trust solely to the reputation of their schools, and not 
^partly to tiie institution of scholarships at tliein, for at- 
tracting hoys. Is it possible that tlie good sense of the 
country will tolerate tho esbiblislimcnt of bahy scholar- 
sliq.)s at Preparatory Schools ? Put I liave been told oi 
one Preparatory School at which scliolarships for boys 
under ten have already been established! Will this 
custom spread among Preparatory Schools, as it lias al- 
ready spread among Public Schools ? There is no saying 
to what extremes we may not be driven by our blind 
devotion to mere brain-examination. After all, wc may 
have the Preparatory School mastisrs, on soimj fiitui’o day, 
defending their action in encouraging scholarships uiidi.T 
ten, as many of us now defend the encouragemiuit of 
scholarships under fourteen. Will therii some day b<i 
entrance schokrsliips for boys under six ? If under four- 
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teen, why not under ten ? If under ten, why not under 
six 1 Tlie institution of competitive entrance scholarships 
at' Public Schools may actually be bringing about a like 
institution at Preparatory Schools. As the education at 
Public Schools is to some extent dependent- upon the 
public competitive examinations of all kinds, so are 
Preparatory Schools dependent upon competitive ex- 
aininatioiis at Public Schools. This consideration ought, 

I think, to have great weight with Public School masters.^ 

^ Since writing the above, 1 have met with the following 
advertisement in a leading weekly journal for June 18^5. 1 give, 

it verbatim, omitting names : — 

** SOHOLAllSHIP FOR SMALL BOYS. 

“ Mr olfers for competition at the end of July a scholar r 

ship of £50 for 5 years — i.e., ho will take a pupil who shows 
def:id(?ii ability, and is between the ages of seven and nine, for 
half Ids usual terms (£100 a year). Preparation for tlie public 
schools,” 

It seems, then, that the maximum age in this school is lower 
hy one year than in tho one alluded to above. That was ten, 
this is nine. The de.scont has begun. 

But who is to prepare for the.se Preparatory School scliolarships? 
Shall we have Pre-i>repaiatory Schools ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

imAIN COMPETITION. AND m RESULTS. 

liuT tlio evil results of iho competitive hraiii-cxam- 
iiiaticin system are by no means limited to their atdioii 
upon the healtli ^aiid vigour of the particular l)oys who 
4;ompc,io. 

Even though we pass over the Avidespread national 
Avretchediiess, Avhich is the undoubted consiKjueiice of 
our blind devotion to tlie principle of universal com- 
petition, and confine ourselves to the conseciuences of 
brain-conipidition at schools, we may well adoj»t an ex- 
pression used in 1883 by the President of the Health 
Dcpartmejit in the Social Science Congress, and say — 
“ Competition has hecomo a plague-spot.” It certainly 
l^as become so in schools. 

I believe that many a headmaster is, whether he is 
conscious of it or not, ijreventtul from introducing m«aiiy 
a wliolesonui reform into his school, ow’ing to the sense 
of the oppressive pKisence of tlie competitive examina- 
tions and competition generally. Unless scune other 
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“ historif.al star of the first maf'iiitntleY’j(as .Dean Stanley 
onc(5 told me Ijo considered Dr AnioLl to be) “swims 
into onr ken,” schoolmasters nnist unite their compara- 
lively feeble individual strcn^iijth against this ileadly foe. 
to all natural and healtliy dcvelojmieiit of a schoolboy^s 
faculties. For (to confine the question Avithiii some 
reasoTiahle limits), as things stand at ])re.sent, we are 
in danger of allowing ourselves to regard a boy mainly 
from the j)oiiit of A;iew (.>f a prosj^cctive conipi‘titivt?- 
hraiii-exaiidneii, and to regulate our school arrangements 
accordingly. . ^ 

.Noav, sup])osing examinations Avtu*e such as tln‘y ought ' 
to b(3, and every boy in a school (Avith of courso the 
necessary excei)tious of Imys abnormally constituted) Avoro 
expected to conui uj) to a certain (pialifying standard 
of mental and physical proficiency combined, I for one 
should regard such a stimulus as a most salutary one. 
both to school! misters and schoolboys. For Ave should bo 
stimidat(*.d respectively to produce and to hecome men 
that should possess all tlioso chamcteristics AAdiich go to 
form hajipy individuals and hapi)y societies, great men 
and great nations. Indirectly, tlioiigli perlia})s Avith a 
nearer approach to directness than many of us think, Aye 
should he stimulated to the altainiiieut of much that 
may se.imi the superficial observer to he outsi«le the 
present subject. 

Wlio among us could impose a limit on the upAvnrd 
reach of a State enactment, Avliich re(inired that every 
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boy slioukl give public cviilenco of |)os?scssiug, in>t Ji 
brain more disproportionately developed than Ids iieigh- 
])onr^«!, but a robust and healthy mind in a robust and 
healtliy body ? 

While It certainly is true that no State legislation on 
the subject of examinations can make a nation moral, 
y(.'t it is true that a nation can be helped to be iinu’al by 
such means, and can be almost forced to be Injalthy. 
Further, it is certain tliat 4Statti ^ enactments on this 
subject of examinations can (and do -with us) force 
many members of tlie c-omiiinnity to be ?//diealthy, and 
*can encourage multitudes to be //ynuoral. For somi'- of 
the meanest qualities in hmuanity, and some, of the 
^ualitios widch bring with tbem inucb inistTy to iheii* 
p(jss(;ssors, ar('. directly fostered by thti syst(?ni of State- 
encouraged competition. And its juischievous eileids 
are cvuh;nt in schools, in all kinds of ways.^ 

^ One of my friiends, who. has helped much by Lis caiti- 
cism.s ami .sii/jjgcstion.s, tells mo that )m thinks I have laid too 
much stress upon competition, as though the great mischief lay 
there. He instances some of the medical examinations, wliich, 
though merely qualifying for most candidates, arc so severe 
that not more than half tho original (raiididates finally qualify, 
but this is surely exactly what is desirable in all examinations. 
Tfic object of an examination ought to be to test whether the 
candidate possesses the qualities ami the acquirernc'nts requi- 
site for the lu’oper discharge of tlio particular duties w'hicli he 
aspires to liillil. And in no profe.s.sioii is it, I sliould siijipose, 
more desirable that a liigh standard sln>uld be .maintained 
than in the profession of medicine. Let the qualifj-iiig standard 
be high enough to exclude all who are not fitted for the par- 
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It i.s, at Iftatit, partly r(\spon.sil)le for tho existence, of a 
custom which prevails in a few of th(‘. oldest and most 
ihiimmtial scliools. I mean tlic monstrous custom of 
limiting the selection of niastcis to those who have 
ohtained a first class at Oxford or (^Jamhridge. ' J4 is not 
as though the headmasters of these schools, having, as 
they have, the pick of the market, need never go further 
down the list than the first class, for that the hest 
schoolmasters are sure to be found there. "I'his is by iif> 
means tnic. I certainly h(dd it to be true that a first- 
class man, other things being equal, is better thaji a 
S(M.*oiid-class iiiaiL Taking tho thing in the rough, he/ 
will have the better intellect, and is thus certainly to be 
prefcjrred to the second-class man. 

But wliat if other things arc not oquari What if it 
is a fact that a headmaster, by imposing upon hiiiiself 
this first-class limit, is ijccasionally rendering it impos- 
sible foi- himself to admit as a nieniber of liis staff a 
man who has notoriously proved himself to possess 
extracmlinary powens, a man who would be a tower of 
strength to the school into which he Avas introduced'? 
But he has nut taken a fu'st, nor a second perliaps, nor 
even a third. And so he cannot be admitted. 

If this foolish and mischievous custoiii were limited, 
and likely to he limited, to a few of the old schools, it 
Avould not be so necessary to allude to it. But uiifor- 

ticular work they will have to do. But this is a very different 
principle from that of mere competition. 
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tiinatoly some of younger schools also ai'o bogimiing 
to adopt it, and it is actually lindiiig its way down to 
the Jh-oparatory Schools. The headmaster of oiic! of 
tlu •se seho(ds, who had been very successful in passing 
his hoys high into various Public Scho«.»ls, lately told 
me, with an accent of pride, that he had lu.'ver had a 
niastor with a lower degree than a second class ! 

lint Avhat is the natural tendency rrf all this ? It 
temls, Jirst of all, to discourage from entering tin; schol- 
astic profession every yonng man, whatever he his force 
of character and his fcwco of hraiji, who has not siio- 
^joeded in taking a first class. For he knows tliat cer- 
tain schools are ahsohitely closed to him, and that nearly 
ajl tin? go<;d schools will look Jiskanco at him. 

I'herti is, of course, no doiilit whatever that force of 
character usually goes along Avitli for(*e, of intellect, and 
that the maji or boy who has not the average anwjnnt (»t 
hrains has rarely the average amount of (‘haracler. On 
the otlier haiul, there is no rcasoi? wliatever for sii]>pos- 
ing that [>hysi([U(‘, and cliaracter are in any way related 
to one another. It stands to reason that the lirst-class 
man has usually more intellectual force than the second- 
class man, and is, therefore, other things being equal, 
to he preferred to him. Hut I l)elievc that other things 
arc? often not etpial. For his oxccssivci d«?votioii to hook- 
work, year after ycjar, in many cases fro)n early lioyhood, 
has froqucmtly had the most disastrous edVjcts upon the 
lirst-class man. Tie has had little time, and has often 
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conio to have little incliiuition, to do much more than 
run rigidly in the groove that leads to mere brain 
SlicCCiSS. 

!Now it is exactly men of fonc uf chftrador and 
(feramd viffour tjoth nf mind and body that are most 
indis|)i.'iisiibl(^ as schoolmasters. If a siiflicient nnTu))or 
of such moil ca)i be found without going l)alow the lirst- 
class, by all means let headmasters go no lower : for 
they will thus have secured the best possible? eom})ina- 
lion — the ideal schoolmaster. But who bedievt's that 
this IS so? 

The pres(‘ut custom of selection, already eslablislicih 
in some schools, and a])par(mtly liktdy to establish itsedf 
absolutely, or with certain modifications, in inaiiy others, 
is dehnisible only on the supposition that the inaiii or 
only duty of a schoolmaster is ia be a lecturing machine. 
But this is prc!cis(dy what we donT want. "We don’t 
V'ant nuirh/no' ; wo wiuit men. Of course there must 
be on the stair of a jhiblic scliord men capabro of teardi- 
ing the most advanced and clever boys in the highest 
subjects. But these boys are always a \'ery small 
minority. And, nieauwbile, what becomes of th(*. ninety 
and nine in the wilderness 1 

Every master must, of course, be a specialist to a 
certain extent. 'J'hat is, he must know that subj«.*ct, 
whatever it may he, Mdiich he has to teach, and he must 
have sufficient brain power to make a good use of his 
knowledge — lie must have the power of formulating 
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( )ilierwiso ho is inoapahlo of properly porforniiii;^^ 
0110 of liis chief duties — that of iraiuhig tlio mind. A 
sulhciont possessiiui of special intellectual attainments, 
and a very consithu’ahlo possiission of ijitellecUial vigour 
and intelJe^.tiial and literary interest,^ lie must of course 
have ; Tmt beyond 'tills tlui <|ue 8 tion should not be — 
AVhat kind of selioliir is he, but what kind of nian # 
I’lie present eustoni has actually nothing to say for itself. 
lJut against it there is a. terrible indictment. It so seri- 
ously liandiciips force of cliaracter, Vithout special uni- 
versity attainments, in favour of early and oxc(^ssive 
jnental (development, whetluir eliaracier g«K‘s along with 
it or not, that wo (sannot wonder if tliis force of 
eharaeief is directed elsewlnuM* - to ])V(d‘essions wlnu’e it 
would be rcgardiMl as a inixlimf of folly and cnuflly to 
exclude from many of its chief ]»rizes all wlio bad not 
proved tbemselves to be s])ecialists, at an age liardly 
beyond boyliood. ' 

Must a lw\y or young man givcii up bis places in tlic 
“ i‘leven,” or “ Jifte.(?ii,'’ or “ eigbl,” not that bo may b (3 
the betUii* man, liut the more precocious scliolar, — come 
within the “ lirst bm,” not of nobly-dciveloped cniaiures 
of God, but brain-strained spiicialists? If be does not, 
w/iat then? Why, he may miss Ids ‘‘first” or his fcl- 

^ It is, I Jini sure, of the utmost im[H»rl.{uico that a seliool- 
luustcr sliouhi Jiavc liiorary iutoivst — Ihr. hm of bools. Such a 
love boys will ofh'ii catch from a master, if lie will hut be coni- 
miuiit'iUivc ; ami it is hard to over-estimate the blessing tliat a 
master may thus have beeu to a Inw. 
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lowship, and so miss a inasters}ii|> at perhaps his old 
school, that he would desirly wish to return to. 

Ts this, then, the only key that will he certain to open 
the <,^ates to him? Yes. We artilicially manufacture 
an alternativi) whicli never exists in the wenkshop of 
Kature. I’licre is no natural antagonisiVL IxitAveen rigid 
phyKsical d(ivelopniont and right ijitcJJc'ctiial develop- 
ment Either of those two noble parts of man may bo 
monstrously devel(.i|Mjd, no less the intellectual than the 
physical; and by all such artilicially erected contrasts 
between them W(< are tloing our ])t*st to j^erpetuato an 
abnormal condition of things. I'he tlcvcdopnient of 
neither is a right one, unless tliorc is an equal and 
simultaneous dev(‘l()j)im*nt of botlu 

''riie mere athlet(^ is half man, half beast 
The mere scholar is half man, half ghost 
hia.(!h of them is but lialf a man. And this tendency 
to schict half-iiieii as sclioolmastcrs ijistCiid of whole-men 
is disastrous in every possildo May — not mertdy in its 
tendency to increase the number «;)f and j^erptduate the 
half-men species, but inasmuch as tlie mischievous action 
Avorks in multitudes of other directions. 

Many a boy is led to think lightly or contemptuously 
of one of the nobl(3st of all human possessions — a highly 
cultivat(Ml intellect — bocaust^ he sees that it is so often 
accompanied by a Aveakly and neglected body ; because 
its possessor is a half-man. Or, from his observation and 
knoMdedge. of many of the men who have? succeeded in 
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oWahiuig posts of distinction, owing to thoir liigli int(?l- 
lectual attainments, he Tnay jump to the conclnsioii that 
the one-sided method wliich they pmsued to r)btain their 
ends is tlie only method open to him — tliat to become, a 
successful •man, he too must become a half-man. 

Furthci, by a mil intni only can ^real men bo 
formed. Character begets charaetor, and strength 
strength. How sickly many of us sclioolm asters an*, 
not so much because our preseut liv(‘s are, lived in 
defiance of nature’s stern laws (for many of us ar(‘, 
after tluyieglect of these Iipvs in «>ur (‘arly j^fuitli, seok- 
■ing now to conform to them), but because the swmIs of 
weakness or disease wen* sown in our boyhood and 
yj)utb. Are sucli as wo usually the typo of man tliat wo 
should wish our boys to strive to become? And those 
of us who are for ever impressing upon our boys the 
religious duty of having sound mimls in sound l)odi(;s, 
what sad examples often are avc of men whose liodies at 
lea.st are assuredly not soumk In my ears, at any rate, as 
an old ofrendev against the. laws of health, there often 
ring some words commonly used in anotlier connection — 

Tjcst that by any moans, Avheii I have preachi'd to 
otlujrs, 1 myself should be a castaway.” 

But something remains to bo said, in this ccmiiection, 
ujKm a custom the prevalence of wliicli, in ojie form or 
another, tends greatly to magnify brain above character, 
early or even precocious intelhjctiial devolopincnt above 
moral worth. 
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Sclioolnias1:(T« wlio have developed thim* l>rains at the 
expense of their bodies are likely to be less alive than 
they would otherwise be to the danger of mere exclusive 
braiu-developiiieut among boys. And this is one of tlu-. 
reasons why early or si^cial brain-development* in a boy 
lias such an exaggerated ostinuito placed upon it, as lan’iig 
the one tiling needful in order to render its youthful 
possessor the solo repository of official authority and 
rospon.sibility. I alhnle, of course, to the custom, which 
prevails at almost all schools, of limiting the sidection of 
those boys who, as boys, s])ecially govern the school, to 
tlie nKiiubers of the Sixth Form-- that is, to those, who 
at an early age display a special power of assimilating 
and reproducing such book-knowledge a.s is gain(;d at 
school. 

Xow it must at once be recognised that this custom 
of choosing the school prefects from the Hixth Fonn is 
most useful as a rule, liut at present it ivS followed far 
loo rigidly, and with & total disregard of the fa(jt that to 
tliis, as to otlier rules, then*, are exceptions. For at pre- 
sent this is a hard and fast rule, and no excejjtions are 
admitted, in most schools. To he, a S(diool jirefect, a boy 
must bo a nniinber of the Sixth Fonn. The custom 
should rather be, that a boy does not necessarily receive 
lU’cfectorial powe.r on entering tlie Sixtli Fonn, nor is 
micessarily excluded from prcfectorial power because he 
is unable to come up to the intellectual standard reciuisite 
for admission into tins Sixth. Tlie former custom does 
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prevail at several seluKils ; the latter, I believe, at very 
few. Ill other wtmls, force of character aiul prov(j(l 
worth should aloiu^ gain for a boy the riglit of being 
presented witli tlui privileges and pow(jrs and respon- 
sibilities •whicli belong to the prefects. It should be 
■ 

jK)Ssibl(! for every boy who has attained a certain age, 
whateviir be his intellectual position, to l)(^ niaih; a school 
prefect. 

'lo this deeply-rooted opinion among schoolninsters 
that intellectual fatality should monopolise all kinds of 
jiowm* and rtisponsihilities at scliools, are to be attri- 
ibuted many foolish and luischiovous cnstoiiis that once 
(existed, or still exist, in some schools. For instance, 
there is*, 1 have been told, one great scliool at whie.h it 
is a. necessary condition that the capbiin of the ehiven 
shouhl be a incniber of the Sixth Form. I’he evil of 
such a custom is so evident to all save ilie few who 
have got into tlie habit of acquiescing umpiestioningly 
ill tlieir slm’oundiiigs, that I do tiot tliirdc it necessary 
to say a word in its condemnation.^ Jhit it is an ex- 
treme, and therefore a good instance of the evils and 
anomalies that irie.vitably follow, when early intellectual 
dovelopnient is confused with clutracier. 

* Let us consider a little further a schoolmaster’s difli- 

* But. it is only fair to out, iu its defence, fliat it recog- 
nises tlic true principle, though it makes a strangely perverted 
use of it, that the captain of the eleven ought to Iw, ojUciOj in 
an important moral position in the school. 
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culty in conilcjction witli this partionliir quc?stion of tho 
captain of the oloven. Pcrlia]>s tlio consideration of a 
particnldr question, such as this may help us to see o\u* 
way out of tlic difficulty biitter tlian .more .generalising. 
Tlie difficulty is a real one, supposing no cliango be 
made, and is as follows : — 

I’liii position of captain of the eleven is a very in- 
Huential one. Every schoolmaster rec(»gTUpes that he 
ought, if ])Ossihlti, to be ax oijkio a. pndV.ct of the school. 
He ouglit, tliat is, to be iwjeessarily on the side of school 
discipline and order. l!o ought to be one of the. regular 
school oHice.rs. Ii<*. ought not to be a free-lance. 

We are all agreed about*this. Hut cannot wo lind 
some ])vi.iiciple ac(!ording to which he w(»uld naturally 
be eh'.cted a school prefect? Tlu‘. two cusloms jjrevalent 
at most schools are either the one that I have mentioned 
above., or that of iK)t including tlie captain of tlui elc.v(jn 
among the school preiects, if he were not (uie naturally. 
The former (justoni. nnist, 1 tliink, soon diaajip'ear. The 
latter, wliicli i.s the usual one, simjily gocfs on the prin- 
ciple of “let alone.” There is really nothing to l .)0 said 
in its favour. Eor let it be iindcrsto(.»d, once and for 
all, that if a buy is not fit to lie a school prcd’ect, he 
is not fit to lie captain of tbtj eleven. His iimral influ- 
ence as captain is enormous in its reach, far more than 
that of a school prefect. If he is mondly fitted to fill 
the one position, a fort ion is he so fitted to fill the other. 
If ho is not, tlu*n ho ought not to he allowed to become 
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cai)t.nin. Soino ono should he*. choscMi -wfio is, and lie 
should ])c ex ojjki'o a school prefect .From tin's .and 
similar particular instances I would de.du(‘c the. follow- 
ing general reform. 

Let a* hoy he .iiiipointccl a school prefect on the 
grounds of his force of character and ju'cvcd worth, a.n<l 
irrespective of his position in the school list The 
body of prciecits woiihi receive an eriornious addition of 
moral strength liy this infnsiga. 'J’he whole scho(d wovdd 
feel an incr('.jised respect for a body which tliey knew 
ow't.'d position of untUority not to its ini.ellectnal 
’ cl.(^vei*n(^ss, hut to its ni(»ral forc(\ llaivly, I believe, if 
ever, w-oiild it hajipeii at a good scliool that a hoy, wdtli 
^ntrickyit intellectujil attaimnents tolx*. high in tin? Sixth, 
W’ould not also have suflicient moral attaimnents to ho 
made*, a. school prefect. Not raredy, .1. believe, at a ]arg(». 
sclioid Avonld it haj)|ion that a hoy ivho had not (piali 
lied l>y intellectual einmence to b(j plaetid in the Sixth, 
liad fnlly doini so by moral force to ])ii (dected a school 
prefect. Many a hoy w-ould he Idl to see that tlierc; 
are some places at any rate where cicveniess aloiu! 
gains neitlier lioiionr nor power, but tliat these {iri‘. h('.- 
sJ;owed uiion character and mor.al force. And many a 
T>oy Avliose noble qualities are. now of comparativedy snndl 
service to the school, because he is shnv of, s])cech and 
slow of brain, would become a moral leader among boys 
selected to give the right kuio to the S(diool and nniintain 
its discipline. And the school would b(> strengthened and 
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knit togotlior by tlio soiiso of fairness aiul of riglitncss 
that woiiltl l)e recognised as pervading it. And iiiucli 
more tlian all this Avoiild follow, as any of ns may know 
if he likes to reflect ni)on it. 

To every schoolmaster there will ocenr varibns diill- 
cnltios in the wMy of carrying out siicli a rciforni. "W liilo 
I fully recognise such diflicultie.s, I ilo not regard tliem 
as insuporable. 1 believe they could he overcome hy 
any strong and earnest luv.>dniastei* Avho thought them 
wwtJi overcoming — who believed, that is, in the hcinv 
ficial effects of such a nd’orm, and Avas su]>poit(>‘"'L in his 
Ijolief hy his colleagues. 

Such I believe to be some of the evils arising directly 
or indirectly from the mere hraiu-CiUnpetilive. pvinci]»le 
At any rate, the removal of the latter would render many 
rfdorius much easier than at present they ar(», would 
rcmiove a real and KS( 5 i’ious .stumbling-block out of the 
path of the schoolmaster A\ho desires to ilo all ho can 
for the total edm*ation of his l.joys, and would assist us 
all to see in Jnster pro|.)ortion the various coiiipoiieiits of 
that which Ave call education. 

l»ut, whatever may be ilono or left undone regarding 
the system of hrain-ttxaminations, a sclioolmasti'v’s duty 
stands clear before his eyes, and he .should alloAV no 
difliculties h) ohsenre it or interfere wdtli it. Tie should 
do all that he can to train his hoys to become healthy, 
vigt.'rons, good, ajid happy vmt. 

And 1 Avould suggest as a remedy for the present 
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state of things, that •sohoolinastoi's slioul>«.l eo-oporato, 
and having conie to some agreomeiit as to the anioniit 
of hariii. ■wliicli is l.xnng done to hoys, and therc^for^ to 
men, by tlie present niicontrolJed system of brain-enm- 
petition, should then take what seejn to tliein to bo the 
best m(;ans of making tlunr opinions km>wn. 
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CHAPTER VL 

FOOD AND TKADITION. 

AVriif^S’L' it is certainly true that, in one way or pnothor, 
scln)ul masters liave not neglected the eonsiiloratiou of the* 
([uestion of food, and that a hoy is, as a rule, provided 
Avitli phmtifid and nutritious food, yet much of the 
heindit likely to come to him frojn its eonsumptioji novel* 
does come, owing to tlirj Tincontrollod intrusion of an 
eleiiK.Mit which distuihs idl calculations — the intrusion of 
the tii<;k-sh*)j). 

I. am acep lain tod with a man who was onrje the head 
sm-vant in a large boarding-liouse at one of tlie great 
Public 8clioolrf. He was afterwards promoted to a yet 
more inipf)rtaut post at another school. In both places 
one of Ills duties was to lie present at the hoys' dinner. 

At the first school the boys liad full liberty to go to 
the tuck-sliop before dinner; at tliio second it was not 
open till after dinner. He told me* that, in the former 
case, most of the boys took advantage of this liberty, and 
that consetiuently it was a 4[uite usual occurrence for 
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ilioin to refuse to eat tlieir dinner; and he t?ofttia.ste<l this 
state of things with the eager appetites of tlie boyvS with 
wdann lie has to deal now'. 

AVhat, then, docs this meiin? It does not mean that 
the l)oy w*ho had eaten at the tiick-shoi>, and theveforo 
i-efiLsed liis diim(T, liad eaten there something (Mpii valent 
in nutritive value to tliat which was jivovidod for him 
by the scliool ; hut that he had tcniporaiily satisfied his 
healthy a|)petite by a eoui»Je of jam-tavts or an ice-eveain. 

And what does this mean to tlie l.)oy ? ^Vhetlu^r the 
schoolmaster who p(‘nnits the eontiiniation (;f such a 
custom is ignorant of wdiat it iikmiiis, I cannot say; but 
certainly its moaning is well known to every carefid 
mother or nurse, and w<»uld not )>o pcM'mitted ])y them 
for a moment. 

Can any one seriously defend such a eomlitioii of 
things h 'I.'Iki more vstatenieiit of it condemns it. And 
yet some sucli iinrestricicd commevee of the tuck-shop is 
the rule at Puhlic Schools.^ 

Since, then, tlie iiislanco that I have given of th(' mis- 
chievous ett'oets of the present licence in the matter of 

’ 1 have seen a draft sheet of the profits of tin; tuek-sliop at a 
coftam jnihli'j school, hi one year the net profits came to more 
than ,£500. The tuck-sh<>]> i.s nianagod f>y the school authorities, 
and its profits go to the school, which is siiroly the best arrangc- 
Tiiout. But as to what can be said al.wut the expenditure upon 
“ tuck ’■ imjdiedby such profits, — this is f|uitc another qu(!stion. 
I have no reiisoji for believing that the boys of thi.s particular 
school ai-e exceptioiialJy addicted to the tiick-slioj). 
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tlio tiick-Hliop is only a typical instanuu, it is not too 
much to say that th (3 whole system, stands coiidomiieil. 
For owiiij^ to this, it is iinpossihle that the sim]>le robust- 
ness of a boy\s appetite, and th(‘i’i;fure of his health, is 
not seriously interferod with. 

But what can bo suggested in the way of reform? 

The tuck-shop must either bo supi)vessed or controlled. 

There is iiO doubt that the existcmce of siudi an insti- 
tution is an ammialy, and a remnant of a states of tilings 
which, speaking generally, has ceascxl to exist. For at 
the present time the aim of ihe sclioolinaster >•? to take 
care that the boy is fed as Avell at scliotd as he is a^ 
home. But what should as'c think of tlie home where 
the tuck-sfjop was regarded as a necessaiy comi»lement 
of tile kitclien ? Further, there eiin be no doubt that 
the habit of eating at odtl times (even though th(3 food 
taken at tlu'se times may be Avliolesonie), is iirejiidicial 
to robust health, so that not only is the tuck-shop not 
necessary, if jiropcv alid sidficumt food is jirovided for 
the boys at their ordinary meals, but it is alisulubdy 
mischievous. 

If it be determined to do Avhat is best, and suppress 
it, the gi’catest care must be taken to see that all the 
elements of nutriment necessary for a growing boy^, such 
as a plentiful siipjily of sweet things, and fruit and milk, 
are provided for him at his regular meals, and that tlieso 
meals occur at tlie riglit times, and at sufficiently close 
intervals. And then let it go. 
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. l]ut 1 fully fool the force of the ohjoctioif that, until 
ilio ideas of exports approach, more nearly than they 
do at present to some land of unanimity on the suhjec.t 
of wliat cimstitutos the best food for young ])eople, it is 
a great responsibility; to entirely remove from a b«>y the 
clianeo of snp]doineTiting, at nature’s Rugg(*stion, some 
de1i(dcncy of diet in the (»rdiiiary food snp[)lied to liim. 

I would therefore suggest — 

1. That the tuck-shop be al)solutely foihiddcm befovt; 
dinner. 

2. Tlh't the food and drink sold at it be rigidly 
biiiited^to such articles as fihoulil be approved of by tbe 
headmaster, who will, of course, make it his husiness to 
getjhf' hest ]) 0 ssihle information on the siihjt.M;!. 

3. That it be managed by a joint (tojnmitteo of masters 
and b(.>y.s, 

4. Tliat boys be discouraged from getting anything at 
it b(4weeri meals, excepting milk and brirad and fresh 
fruit, aiul be encouraged rather td mak('. anytliing elsij 
that they may l)uy tln^^re form ])urt of their ti*ii. 

I am persuad(;d that only under some such regulat ions 
as tlu?se is a hoy likely to attaiu the most robust health 
a^- “chool, r)r the schoolmaster likely to have any clear 
insight into the causes that control or modify a hoy’s 
health. 

There are probably very few schoolmasters who do not 
rccogiiise the evils of the tuck-shop under its present 
conditions, and who would not Aveleomo either its com- 
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pliite STi])pi^vssii)ii, or sonio such restrictions upon the use 
that hoys make of it as 1 liave suggested. But they are 
prevented eitlier from removing or reforming it, by the 
existence of a bogy wliich scicins to he for cjver pro- 
truding itself before the frightened gaze of schoolmasters, 
and leading them astray — the bogy of imdit/oit, “Tlie 
tradition of the school Avould be too strong for us.” 
Xow, since I believe that this phantom “ tradition ” has 
lia<l njore to do with the preveiition of wholesome and 
necessary reforms than perhaps any other single ag(?Ticy, 
and since w(i can hardly stir n. step in the diij^^ctioii of 
improvonumt without being warned off the premises by 
this ubicpiitous obstructive, 1 have thonglit it necessary 
to do wdiat I can to expose it, and show that it ]*eally 
has no substantial existence at all, lait is verily a ghost ; 
and that after the fashion of gliosts, which are said to 
disa[)pear at the first touch of morning liglit, it also tlis- 
appears whcjiever it is confronted Avith tlui light of truth 
— Avheuever, in other Avoids, it is brought face to face 
Avitli a fjmd pnneiph. 

Supposing it to lx? admitted by the masLors of a school 
that a particular custoni prevalent there is a batl one, 
inejudicial, say, to the robust health and moral Avclfaro 
of the boys, is it a sufiicient apology for its mainteiuince 
that it is supported hy the “ tradition” of the school? 
Is it any apology at all 1 

And yet jxlmost the only reason why many other such 
abuses iis the tuck-shop arc not reformed or removed, is 
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that tlicy havo occupied the ground for a mniiher of years 
or generations. The long existence of a custom, its 
tradition, should make us consider its merits all tlii». more 
carefully ^ and Avliere doubt alxnit these merits exists, 
we should •1)0. slow to disturb it. iJiit when once all 
doul)t has Ix'cu removed, and it has been proved bsd, 
let us hear no further defence of it. 

fShould W('. hesitate to close a polluted Avell within tlui 
■walls of an ancient niiji, from wJuich the country pcjoplo 
wore still drawing water and poison, because for cen- 
turies tlwi monks and al.hnts of old had drawn swoi-t 
v.ater from it? And so it is with the tuck-shop. In 
the days wlien boys at school got scanty and poor food, 
it was doubtless of service — it supplied a real want. 
Ilut those days have gtme, and it is, in its pn?se.nt con- 
dition, a source of injury to the robustness and health 
of tin? boys. So let it fiither disappear altogether, or 
at least be so managed as to do as little mischief as 
possible, 

]>ut it is ofbui supposed that there may he niindi dif- 
ficulty in inducing the Ixiys of a school to part other 
than lialf sullenly with tlnj okl customs of the school, 
even though they are known to he iujurious. 

I entirely object to such a supposition. It is cer- 
tainly true that hoys are, as a rule, conservative in tbeij- 
instincts. But I believe that the hesitation which over- 
comes many a strong sclioolnuuster, wlien he is brought 
face to face with the question of reforming or removing 
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an ancienify estalilishod abuse at an old Public School, 
is not more unworthy of himself than it is unfair to the 
boys, whose (ronaervative inertia he regard^ it as so dilfi- 
cult to overcome. 

The case seems to me to stand thus. If it can once 
be clearly proved to a body of ].>oys that there is a great 
prineiple underlying the subject wliieli is In’ought before 
them, and that real mischief of a serious kind is being 
done to tlui school by tho existence of some custom or 
otlior, then I am quite ceito*!! tliat an overwhelming 
majority of the inilucntial hoys, who of coursOfllead the 
fashion, will he entirely on our side iu their hearty recep- 
tion of the most radical refoini, or actual removal of tlio 
custom, howsoever ancient it may bo, howsoever bound 
up with the tradition of the soliooL But, where no 
great principle is involved, and wlien? tluj removal of an 
£il)use would only imply the removal of an inconveni- 
ence, then, but then only, ahoy will be found obstinately 
tenacious of the tradiv/ioiial custom. 

Lot mo give an examphs of <*ach of those cases. As 
an illustration of tlie willingness on the part of school- 
boys to sacrifi(;e tradition, wherever they liave come to 
see that a great principle is involved, T. shall instance 
the introduction of the reform in the matter of exercise, 
detailed in clia])ter ii., pages 32-34. 

It must be borne in mind that, though the school 
from which my illustration is drawn 'was young, and 
might therefore seem to have had no traditions of its 
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owji, it ]iov(;rtlieloss liad Loen starteil defini^'ly on the 
lines of tlic great Eiiglisli rublic ScLools, and had there- 
fore inliei'it(j(.l tlieir traditions. Eurther, its inemhoi^ 
did fei‘1 that it had traditions, to which, as Avill he seen 
presently, they could cling only too obstinately. Eut 

t 

as a n latter of fact, these partnuilar hoys, iix this [lar- 
tienlar instance to wlii(ih I refer, were inhst unfavonr- 
ahly situated for carrying out any reform. 'J'he- prefect 
system had only (piite recently heen established in tliii 
school, and tliescj particular prefects were only a ])ortion 
of the AV^iole body, and Avould have therefore to do that 
which ])oys specially shrinlc from doing " placn them- 
selves, in a matter involving open departure from the 
(‘.xtenial usages of the. place, in a separah^. position to that 
occupied by tli(3 rest of the school. Prohaldy only an 
expericnctul and observant schoolmaster will be aide 
completely to appreciate the hesitation tliat boys in such 
a ])(jsition would feel in biking such a step. Moreover, 
hy adopting this refuriu they wer(^ bringing a very con- 
siderable amount of trouble upon tliems(;lvi‘s. For not 
only did they undertake to adoi)t new haliits, which 
wouLl mean the surrender of a good d(?al of personal 
comfort and ease, but they also undertook to stic that 
the* i*est of the house did the same. 

And how Avas it that they Avere enabled to play sikjIi 
a part — to fling aAvay tradition, and sacrifice self-indulg- 
ence and ease 1 Because they came to see that a (jmit 
principle Avas at stiikA This, and tliis alone, induced 
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tliem Loth feo sot aside that whicJi is so dear to a school- 
boy — tradition — and to forgot themselves. 

‘ But that they did cling with schoolboy superstition to 
their traditions, though so lately established, and that 
they did tight for them to the last, where thvjre seemed 
to tlioin to ho no great principle at stake, the following 
iiistaiicc will prove. 

Very early in the history of the school we had adopted 
coitaiii school colours, w'hich the expc^rionce of years made 
some of us se«i to be a mistake. Wc proved to the 
satisfaction of oui'sedve.s, and to that of mns* of the 
leading boys, that it would Tm‘ hett(?r to adopt fiesl:: 
colours; l)ut though they were actually almost ostab- 
lishetl, a fresh hullabaloo m'us raisc.'d, headed by f^uiie 
of tlio “old boy.s,” and the old (udouj’S, with almost 
nothing to say for them except that they had be(?n worn 
h»r a few yeai's, are tlierti still, and will be., 1 siij)pose., 
while the scliool lasts. Hero the ]m)j>osed reform was 
rcjsistod obstinately, because it was felt that there was 
involved no iprat primyiplv, 

1 have. dAvelt upon all this at soiikj length, because I 
do believ('. that one of the greatest, if not actually the 
greatest, of all liiudraiices in the Avay of reforms of the 
most benefieial kind, is this bugbear of tradition, and 
tli(3 entirely false and unfair judgment coiivStaTitly i)ass(3d 
upon boys, with reference to their supposed unwillhig- 
noss to sacTifice tradition to a great principle. But it 
is not so. The truth rather is, that it is vrho are 
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wrong in not a];>i)oaliiig to tlie highest pfn'tioii of a hoy’s 
nature — liis capacity for self‘Sa<u‘ilice — and in regarding 
him as an ohstinato and blind w6rshii)por of the groat 
goddess 1 radition. Has it ever occurred to us scl\ool- 
niasters to. ask whether perhaps it may not be we who 
are mainly responsible for the enthronenuint of her, or 
at least for niaintaining her in possession (5f her throne ? 


o 
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CHAl'TEli VII. 

SELF-HELP — JNTEL1.K(.!TUAL. 

It i.s unpossihLi foi* schoi)lniaj=!ter.s to kcMip ta> ])i.‘rsisi- 
ouUy l)i5f()rc llunii tho idoa that a ])oy^s -:s 

valiiablo to luiusoif and tlio couiiimnity, prcHiisoly in 
pr(^]>ortiou as it. trains him to habits of rc*as«)ii 5 il.>li^sol,f- 
rtdiiince, and onahles him to sta.ml alone; innl furl her, 
tends to iinptd liini to put into practice in the world the 
"ood anil u.seful liahils wiiich ho may have for7ne<l at 
s(‘.hool. In othov words, the honofit to the individual 
and to the country is intinilosiinnJly small, if th('. hoy 
i.s unahle or unwilling t»» bo and to do in the largiir 
sphere what ho wa.s and did in the smaller. 

As r have said l)ofore, what sclioolrnastru’s ought 
always to ho considering is not merely the hoy as he is < 
at school, but the man as In.*. Avill bo in the world. For 
the work of tlie sclioolniaster who looks only at thci boy 
and forgets tlie man, may he almost entirely thrown away. 

Let us first consider the training of the brain, — what 
we call, with a fatal jiarrownessJ of conception, a boy’s 
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work.” Ill the old days of the Ihihlic Scli(i^)Ls, a hoy’s 
*• Avork ” AA^as, in most cases, left iiiaiiily to take care <>f 
itself. Then caim*. the reaction, Avliich AA^as due partly 
to natural causes, but chielly to tlie spur f)f brain-exam- 
ijiatioii. And d(?ep ^‘uto the bleeding sides of teaclior 
and s<du)lar have the roAvels Ix^en driven. Tin? result is 
tlio usual one of a free nicmirvse to the spur. 

But let us look t.lie facts iu the face. 

J.)(u^.s the iiitcllectunl tvaiiiijig of a boy at sclnjol at tlio 
present time tend to enable him to stand alonci hitel- 
lectuaily Vlien ho, gets out into tluj AA’^orld 1 T boliovo. 
t!*at, on the. Avh(»le, it doi;s not, ljut that its tionlency is 
tlio exact opposite. Almost everything is l»eing done 
for a |)(»yj almost notliing by him. The (piestion that is 
consciously or uiuamsciously being asked, hy us s<'liool- 
inasters is, — H oaa^ can tlu* best brain-examination results 
be most rpiickly ju-odiKted? We have also got into a 
dangerous habit of thinking that a l)f)y can harrlly have 
too lunc.li a'ssistance, that our oT)ject should he to cli.‘ar 
Ids intellectual jKith of all diJliculties, lo make his Avay 
(puto smooth for liim, to do everything for him, and 
harilly (in tluj oxtnjine case) to allow him to do any- 
• thing for himself. A fcAv facts will illustrate these 
various statements. Here is one. 

A young and very intilligeiit schoolboy of a comm uni- 
cat ive nature was contrasting the hardiujss of tlic AA^ork 
during exaniination-iime at the end t)f the term, Avith 
tlie ease of it during Aie ordinary course of lessons in 
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tlio term/ His expliiuatioii of the di/rereiicc was as 
follows : “ In the ordinary lessons the master does every- 
thin{< for yon, hut in the examination you have to do it 
all for yours(3lf.” How sad it is to (5ont:eiiij)lato the 
wasted and even iniscliievous labour of many a good 
and ardent ^schoohnastev, and how apt are. we school- 
masters to forget that it does not follow that ])e(jause 
a master’s brain is at "work, the pupil’s is working 
also. The little coninii,ini(jative boy w’-as right-- “TI jo 
master does it aU for yon.” The fact lie knew, — he 
was hut dimly conscious of the result. *And yot 

he was conscious of it to some extent. For what 

* 

was the result to him 1 He was exhausted by the 
unusualnoss of the o.xorcis«3, the exercise of hisJmiin. 
1’lie master had positively, in so far as in him lay, 
prevmited his ])rain from working during the. it*.rm. In 
his desire to make all things e?isy and plain, in his 
ardour to see that he got this and that subject into the 
hoy, the Tioy himself he had forgotten. Ho had for- 
gotten that intellectusd (‘.xcrciso is the necessary con- 
dition of intellectual growth and intellectual success. 
Tliis exercise slionld, indeed, he carefully graduated to 
the age and capacity of the boy ; hut the aim should 
so to develop the brain by suitable exercise as to make 
this very exercise natural and delightful. In doing so 
much for the boy, lie had rendered it impossible for the 
hoy to do a sufticieiit amonnt^ for himself. The hoy’s 
brain had been unused, and therefore wlien the time 
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came to use it, the. etrort was painful, instoatl? of being, 
as it should bo, delightful. 

Heio as another cxainj)le. In this case the boy wa.s 
older, and the luischief was keenly felt and deplnred by 
him. ^ 

Some years ago I w(‘.nt into the rooms of a yuing 
umhjrgraduate, whom 1 had known as a l>oy. He liad 
hitcly left school, afhu’ a most distinguisheil career there, 
which liicluded tlie gaining of a f=!cholar.ship at his future 
university. He had attained to an exceptionally eniiiieiit 
intellectu?d position. But on coming to the university, 
Ik. had clisappointed both hiiiisclf ami his friends. His 

t 

earlier promise was apparently not being fulfil h.'d. 

AVinai f eJitcred his ixKnus, I fouml him at Avork. He 
Avas reading Thucydidi's, and sat siutouikI(hI by ])iles of 
books. In tlui course of (conversation, he told me that 
he Avas not progressing inUdlcctiially ; tliat his great 
dilliciilty Avas, tliat he could not do liis AVfU'k Avitliout 
havuig lAMiourso to much exti'aueouS assistance ; tliat all 
liis dillicullies AvhiJe at school had l)C(*ii explained to 
him and removed Avith such admirable skill and ability 
by the teaching lui had rectnvcKl there, that he liad 

•felt most distressingly the Avant of similar assistama^ at 

* 

tlie uiiiv(?rsity ; tliat ho conld not, for (example, miike 
out his Thucydides Avitlioiit all kinds of aids^ su(.*h as 
elaborate annotations and translations, — and ho jiointed 
to the pile of books in the; midst of Avhii li he had been 
sitting. In a Avord, 4e found hiins(;lf in the Avater 
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without tlUi iiccustouiod corks, inui discovcro.d that ho 
could not swim nloiio. Ho was depressed and down- 
liearted about liis future intellectual success, and 
rightly. Ihit ho was made of good stuif, and 1 thought 
might well be strong enough to tl.iroAv away all supi^ort 
at onc(‘, and ^^et not to sink. So I advised him to begin 
then and there l)y trying to make out his Thucydidiis 
without any extraneous aid whatever, and on iio account 
to dcA' iate from tliis rule, until he felt s(icure against that 
constant sense of dependency of which he complained. 
Certainly this was his oid}'- chance, if ever he ;v’as to do 
Justice to his naturally line capacities. 

Sucli a case. wouLl, I helieve, bo found to be a com- 
mon oiii?, if wo conld analyse tlie iiumtal condition of 
most boys who had left school after a snccessfal intel- 
lectual career tliere, toAvards whicli they had heen much 
assisted hy elahorate and constant “coaching,” Avhile 
they had ilone, but little independent Avork for them- 
sidves. 

The truth, is, the conseipiences of using frequent ami 
much extraneous aid towards iiiakiug out a classical 
author are most disastrous. "J'he, hoy, instead of meeting 
Avith a cojistant series of problems presented to him for • 
solution, never im*ets Avith any. They aixi solv'ed for 
him, Avithout Ids evtjr being aAvarc of their existence. 
He consults dictionary and notes, and in the extreme case 
a translation, l»ofore he attempts to solve the difficulty 
for himself. That is, his brain *is scarcely exercised at 
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fill. Every tiling has liocu doiio for him — all the rougli 
])lacc.s made smooth, eitlier hy books or by the master, 
null his own brain is therefore soft and oniastadated. 

becomijs less and loss inelined for liard intellectual 
ctfort, and less nm\ Jess capable of it. His classical 
ediicfitioii is actually //.ydittiiig him for close mental 
labour, find tin*, longer he pursues such a course, the 
moKi ditficult docs it become for him to face really hard 
intelleiitual work. 

A friend of mine once told me that, wlien lie was at 
scliool, A portion, of Ins schoolfellows were accustomed 
v(?gular]y to use crilis,” and iliai, Avithout any tixeep- 
tion, those who had done so had been unsuccessftd in 
life,v^-had failed in their examinations, and faihid gen- 
erally. I do not regard tliis Jis Ji mere fortuitons coin- 
cidence. If 1 may mention my own oxpiiriciico, I well 
rcjjieiiiher the iiiteJl(n*.tn{illy demorjilising eltect produced 
upon me by a course of “cribs” at Camliridge. Wish- 
ing to gf3t througli a certiiin authol’ Jis i(nickly as possible, 
I read him with a “ cril).” J>ut in the long-rnn it proved 
a great mistake. For the habit of getting every difficidty 
at once solved for me bad a palpably enervfiting ellect 
upon my brain, and made it for a while (juitci ilistinctly 
harder for me to face other authors without “ cribs ” than 
it had be,eii before. I canm>t believe that this expe- 
riciice m likely to have been an exceptional one. 

I liave insisted particularly upon the demoralising 
ellecis upon the brail) of the use of “ cribs,” becuuso 1 
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cannot think that they would not ho rooted out of all 
schools more completely than has hitherto heen the case, 
if these demoralising effects were more clearly seon.^ 
Moreover, the “ cril) ” is only the culminating instance of 
wliat is so ]n*evalent at the present time at Public Schools. 
Too much is done /o/*, too little htj the boy. Elaborate 

I 

notes are modified “ cribs.” The master when he dictates 
pi(?ces of translation to be taken down by his form is a 
“ci’ib,” bouml, it is true, i,ii clothes rather than in clotii, 
but still only a “ crib.” The tiiitli is, tliat just in so far 
as a system of teaching goes to make a boy intelfcctually 
iiuhjpende-jit, keenly inbnM'sted in bis work, and able 
and anxious to do his work by himself, is it useful. 
Otherwise it is of little us(*. As soon as ever a* l.)oy 
fairly delights in doing work nlono, in wlvicli ho knows 
that he will never he e.xamiiuMl hy any master, his real 
iTitoll(i»dual life lias begun. After that he is safe, hut 
not before. 

An al)hi toaclnu’ in' a Puldic Scliool was lately con- 
tmsting to me the. very bountiful amount of assistance 

^ Surely one jiortioii of the .subject coniieclcd with “cribs” has 
somewhat e.scai>c(l th(* notice of s(ihoohiia.sters. At many schools 
at the present time the position of things is as follows. It is not 
an uncommon th ing for many hoys to use ‘ ‘ cribs. ” Ihit some boys 
refuse to do so, frequenlly o^YiTJg to a promise given to tlicir 
par<mts or friends that they will not use them, 'fheir position 
is one of sore trial, and is felt to be so by their friends, who, to 
my own knowhM.lg(?, bitterly reproach schoolmasters for their 
want of detorinination and courage in|lcal.ing with the matter. 
And is not the reproach a ju.st one ? 
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HOW given to boys ))y masters witli tlio Very ineagic 
amount given in his day. He added tliat he wiis not 
sure tliat the modem hoy profited l>y it as nmch as 
he oiiglit to do. But I really iKditJve that sclirad masters 
make a mistake i^i imagining that boys are Jikchj to 
prtjiit by so mueh hoi]). Xay, is not much of tin!! lielp, 
given so ungnidgingly by many a master, Avorse than 
waste;l? I have before my mind now the instance of a 
sclioolmastor, a very accomplished scholar, avIio used fre- 
(picntly to re-write almost the whole of })is pupils^ com- 
positioV for tlnmi. 1 1 is ^workmanship was hoantiful. 
]\Iaiiy a ripe scholar would have welcomoil it into his 
note-hook. The? boys mostly put it — usually unread — 
iiiV' the wa.stc-j)aper basket. IJow often have I been 
atllictei.l at the thought of tliis wasted labour.^ Xo, tin*, 
labour Avas Averse than AAmsted ; for the boys AAdio thus 
carelessly tbreAV into the Avast<>papc.r bask(jt Avhat liavl 
cost this accomplisln?d scholar so much labour, suilVa’cd 
po.sitive. harm by doing so. 'I'ficy Avero learning to bi? 
unappreciatiA^e' of kindness and of exco[)tional ability. 

^ 1 am hero alluding to tho habit of elaborately aiuoiidiiig, or 
re-writing, a |)io(:e of composition, and sinijdy returning it to tlio 
boy with very few oral and x>ersonal suggestions. But the habit 
of occasionally re-writing portions of the copy of an advanced 
pupil, in Ms -prescncct is often the most stimulating tiling a mas- 
ter can do for a boy. IMauy of us, 1 believe, coiij^l tell ho\N' wc 
had caught an inspiration from this personal contact of mind 
witli mind, and from actually seeing the process of the work- 
ing of a man’s mind, ed])ecially if the man is really fond of liis 
subject. 
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And yet Ibey were not entirely to blame ; innch of the 
hliimc lay with tlie system. Most hoys instinctively feel 
that so rmicli should iK»t ho done for tliom. Jhit whether 
iliey fool it or not, it is so. 

How, tlimi, confining ourselves to 1^10. question of the 
classical langmigiis, can a hoy he taught to stand alone?’ 

In the lirst plac(.*, when a hook is being read in form, 
I would have no notes whatever to it, exc('})ting what 
might help to ex[>laiii siKjh history, Inography, &c., as 
liid not explain itself. 

Under these eirciimstanees, it will ha seen thrio it is 
of very great impoi‘tanc(5 that the author selected should 
he wt'll in thin the of the fornu If a book is so 

difficult as to re(inir<i elalxu-ate (explanation, citlu'r by the 
master or notes, l^efore a hoy can see its plain mcuiiiing, 
it is too difficult, it should not he read; and the best 
t(ist 1 know of tlui fitness of a hook fora form is — Can 
tile large majority of the hoys write out a hdrly correct 
translation of a ])OTl:ioii of it without any assistance] If 
not, it is too hai-d for them. • 

Having dheii got a hook avcII adapted to the form, 
with no notes, or only such as I liave mentioned, how 
can the boys Avork it so as to acquire intellectual inde- 
ptmdeiicc ] I venture to suggest a practice which I have 
followed for some years in my own form, with, 1 hclmve, 
good results in this direction. Wlien the hoys are pre- 

^ It will be a])pai‘eiit that much of whjt follows is inapplicable 
to the more advanced boys in the upper part of a school. 
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paring a translatimi lesson under iny personal .supervision, 
tliey fre(]iieiitly do it as follows : — Yor the first portion, 
say a third, of th() tiiii<% the}" prepare it alone, and with 
no assistance from dictionary or iioio..s, precisely as they 
would do if they y^iire going to write it out in exaiiiina- 
tiou. Not until they liave done this do they have re- 
coui'so to dictionary and notes; and I urgo tliem very 
strongly to follow the same plan when they are prepar- 
ing their work at Jiight, lut under sui)ervkioii. It is, 
I h(‘lieve, impossible to over-estimate the bracing effect 
prodiiiHMl upon tlui mind by such a habit, regularly per- 
.sovered in. Every ])robleui solved makes eiusicu* the 
solution of the next. Nay, eveiy one fairly tackled, 
«:‘.V'‘n though not ccuupierod, braces the iniiid for a victo- 
rious effort ne*xt lime. And it must be remembered 
that it docfs not remain unsf)lve<l at last ; it i.s solved 
iK'.xt morning wluai the class Jiiec'ts to translate the 
lesson. 

AVithout for a moment jHV.siiming to dogmatise al^ait 
details, I believe, if .some such practice were i.'onstautly 
followed at sc-hools, that we should not lliid the advan- 
tages of a clas.sical education rpiestioued. For, setting 
asitlc tluj (piestion of the information gained hy the 
studying of one subject or another, I doubt wlietlun' 
there exists any fiinir form of })ure intellectual exorcise 
for a boy, llifiii that of puzzling out, unaided, the mc?an- 
iiig of a clas.sical aui^hor which is fairly wdthiii his gras]>. 

ihit if the mastoilis to be sure that all his boy.s pn*- 
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j>aro thoir classical work (luring the day, according to 
this intjthod, he must of (!Ourse bo with thcnii during 
thoir prcjparatiou ; and this, unfortunately, cannot always 
he managed uiirhu' present school aiTangements. b'or, 
turn 'where wo will, we are met hy the (piestion of 
(irraiiffammlri. Tf the hours of a scliool arc «»;> aiTangod 
that a boy prcipares almost the whole of his work away 
from his h.vrm-Tnastor, then, of course, tlie form-iuaster 
has little (jliauc() of stjcM’iig liijii individually, or watching 
the working of liia system under liis own eyes. 

]\ry own luilicjf is, that when a form-maslfjr has'" once 
so chosen his subjects that they are well within tla.^ grasp 
of his form, the evemug preparation had better bo doim 
'witliout any assistance^., or with the very sniallcst amount, 
of a inenjly suggestivti nature.^ In iliis way thii hoy gv.ta 
into the habit of relying upon himself alone, and knoAvs 
that ho cannot expect to have his diiriculties .veirioved hy 
turning here, or there for help. If lie knows that he can 
get such as.sistantje, he Avhl not face tluj diHiculties. In 
fac^.t, it is tlio “crib” system again, k or the essential 
principle of the “crib” is the smoothing away of diffi- 
culties out of a l)oy’s ])ath. lint if he knows that 

' There will, of course, be exceptional cases to wliic.li no such 
rule applies. Every liouseniaslef knows that there are some 
hoys who occasionally reiiuire a great deal of assistance in their 
evening preparation, if they are to get on. But this assistance 
ought to be quite exceptional and quilci teiniiorary. If it is not 
so, it is certain that the boy’s work is Jloo hard for him, and 
ought to be changed for wJiat is easier. 
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lie ciin pfct no such assistanct*, lui tlu'ii leavns to facij 
his ilifliculties for hinisolf; aiul iiiaiiy ti cliniculty is 
never mastered, only because, it is never faced. ^Jext 
morning the lesson is heard. Aiiytliing that tlie boy 
has not liecii abl^ to make out is exjdained in class. 
Almost invariably it has been made out by soincs other 
boy. If not, the master explains it. l^lius livery boy is 
on e(j[ual terms. There is a fair field and no favour, and 
the master knows that whatever he g(ds from a hoy is 
the l)oy^s own, instead of being uncertain, as is now often 
tlio c^se, whether it comes from a master, or some other 
boy, or a ‘‘ crib.” 

Of course nothing can be done in this rlirection until 
the ‘‘^crib” is expelled from tli(^ school; and I know 
well that this can he done, if the masters are determined 
to have it done, and fippeiil to the gocjd sense and fair- 
iK'ss of the boys, and constantly keep the subject before 
them. 

So much, for the evening pAjiaration. If done thus, 
a boy does everything for himself, and so learns to stand 
alone. 

l>ut unless the scliool aiTangements arc- of such a kind 
tliat the master spends a good <leal of his tinuj with his 
class, while tliey are preparing their work, coniparativi*-ly 
little good can be done. For pcirsoual ^contact with 
the boy and individual observation of him are, of 
course, otherwise iiypossible. Only by the combination 
of the two method*, — that o*f preparing in the evening 
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witli no assistanco, ainl during tho day under tlie super- 
vision of tile fomi-niaster, — lias either boy or master any- 
thing like a fair chaiKte. 

Yes; the system, the aiTangoinents, arc of incalculalile 
iniportanee. But without the ratin ? The most faultless 
system and a macihino to teach, or the must systeniless 
chaos and a tmin? If such an alternative were pre- 
.s(mtod to us, surlily ive should not hesitate aliout tlie 
choiced For hit it he understood onci*. for all, that no 
machine can teach. We have heard of one that calcu- 
lates ; hut we have* never heard, and nevciP shall lieai’, 
of one that tearhes. This is the work of a man. We 
liave to ti*ain men, men that can stand alone — men witli 
cliaraiiter, and couragi'., and love. Then never can this 
ho done except hy men. I,et there he no mistake 
about all this. But f believe, w ith my ■whole lieart, 
that, with a truer system of teaching, many a teacluir 
W'ould ho a truer mau, miun of a man, than lie is now 
niulev a false system. Jlany a teacluT is narrowed l)y 
the naiTowiiiiSs his teaching ideal, and the iiian 
W'ithiu him is starved ; and' many a one might )»e broad- 
ened by tliii brpadiii' roach of his teaching ideal, and 
the man within him ho nourished. 

When shall it he permitted to the teachoj', as he 

^ The tost question to apply to all system atisati on, in so far as 
either masters or boys arc affected hy it, is this— Is tlie human 
being sacrificed to tliu system ? If so, we may be sure that things 
are WToiig. 
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toadies, to look upon the hoys heforji liiiit, and regard 
them, not as beings to he hrain-examinod only, hut to 
he really edneated, so as to niakii tlniin the host mr.n ? 
Once let the master reidly find that, in teachiiig the hoys 
who are sitting hefore him, he is t<r nigard them as 
future men, and ilici wliolo horizon of ieadiing lifts. 

At present, as I liavt) stiid, the tendeney is to vt\giird 
hoys as mere hra in -examinees, and teaching is thus 
directed more and more into^u groove, and tends to jiar- 
tako more and more of the nature of “cram.” Jlaiiy 
evils Hf)\v dir(!ctly or indirectly, wholly or partially, from 
this tendeney. Two of iluuii semu to me. so sjx'cially 
misdimvous, so prejudieial to a T*eally frnifcf?d education, 

that I camioi; omit calling attention them liore. 

■ 

I allude, first, to the su])po.sed necessity for cifaseless 
paper exaniinatious in i'.m’n tnihjoet; and sfjeondly, to 
tlio ]jri;ssiire thus put upon a sidioolmaster to l)e(M.>me a. 
mere examining machine, ami to dri.)]) individuality and 
naturalness. * 

If hy our system nf iucessaiit examination in hooks avo 
Avere likely to produce a love of hooks, tliere ri!ally Avonld. 
he mneii to be saitl in its favour; for a love of liooka is 
a priceless possession. Ihit, as a matter of faef, wv. are 
by tliis means often actually producing a disgust for 
books, or at least an indilference t(^ tliein, Avliieh is 
almost as had. 

I Avas once told of^ a young hoy ayIio, on hoaring that 
ouo of Scott’s novel'i had been set for oxamiiiatioii at 
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school, i*xchiinic(l at once, Avith juiich evident feeling, 
“ I hope they won’t set * Ivaiihoe.’ ” It was his favour- 
ite of them all. He loved it. He instinctively shrank 
from the idea of having to (/ni it to be “ marked ” for 
knowing it. Ho had never loved anything in Avhich he 
had been examined, for Avliioli he had b(!en marked. 
This book he/ loved. Was it oiui day to take its place 
among the othei^^ lesson books,” to be connected with 
marks, and (piestions, and grinding up for examination, 
which, however valuable and necessary tbey may be as 
parts of an ediicaiioiial system, and as incntal dii..cij>line, 
have at least little in common with the elenuMit of love'^ 
1 do not tliink Unit Ave could AA^dl go a better Avay to 
discourage the lo\"c for lovable books Ilian to' set Jlicin 
for examination, and 1 Avisli to enter a protest against 
such a practice. I certainly tliink that masses of the 
litei'aturo of our oavu country shouM lie read by lioys 
during school hours ; but it should, in my opinion, bo 
read by them under Vhe guidance only of the master, 
Aviio should explain it to them, (piestion them in it, 
stimulate them, so that they might he led to read it and 
such as it hy themselves ; show them how great it is, and 
how Avorlhy of their admiration ; aAvaken in tliem a Ioa^'o 
of it, and show tli(im how Avortliy it is of their love; 
but should not formally examine them in it at all, and 
should never mark them for it. 

The proportion of boys that ^Avould not read such 
books, under such circumstanccis, Avith attention and 
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interest, ami tlieniforo with iini(;h x>r‘>fit, Would Lo, I 
l)eliove, a vi^ry stnall one. Until schoolmasters have 
given Kucli a i)lan a fair trial, T lioixi tlioy will not con- 
<lenin it, on ilio ground that })oys would not take much 
interest in anj^thing^ for which tliey Avere not marked. 
Hoys are not sf) morcenary as this, ludess tlioy are edu- 
cated to h(i so, Ly having every subject of education cfni- 
stantly referred to tliis standard of marks. I do not 
intend to iinply by this that marks can bo or oiiglit to be 
entirely dispenscMl with. 1 tliink they liav (3 their use, 
and a very definib*. one. Hut 1 fear wo may be in 
d inger i»f encouraging tin*, boy to refei* evorytJiing to the 
standarct of marks ; and this, I am sure, would liave a 
disastrous’ eflect, would loud to lower tlie intellectuaJ 

t 

ideal, both in the teacher and the learner. 

The truth is, i)oys wuU never <lo their host woi'k until 
th(;y are fond of it, for its oavii sake. Such fondm'ss 
arises fnnu various influences, many of them veiy subtle, 
and diilie.idt or impossible to lx? traced ; but witlioiit 
doubt it sonujtimes can bo traced — it somiitiiiies comes 
to a boy from his master. The love for it exists in the 
mast(»r, and this love is caught liy the boy. Hut .siudi a 
.love is TiotAVout to thrive in the atmosphere of “ marks. 
In such an atmosxdicre neither is tlie master encouraged 
to give, nor the b()y to receive, anything th.at does not 
“ijay.” The tendency is to make the teaching mens 
mechanical, and rob ij of its spontaneity; to make it 
more artificial, and rol^ it of its naturalness. 
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Ainl tliii? Iji'iiigs iiic to tlio socond of tlio two evils, to 
wliidi I liavti alhitleil as being more or less tra(!cable 
to the pressuie of braiii-examiiiat ion. 

I am quite sure that the inlluenee of a master ovtjv 
the boys whom hti is toaehing is often marred, both in 
its extent ami its nature, ow'ing to the fact that very 
few niasters arc perfectly iwtnntl with their boys. 
This want of .natnrahioss interferes with and narrows 
a masters intlueiice in nniny iither directinjis besides 
that of teaching, as 1 Ixdieve any schoolmaster will fool, 
if h(? K^llocts upon it. T*iit 1 am only ikav chn(?(n'ned 
Avith the Avant of it, in so far as it alTccls a niasti-i’s 
teaching of his class. 

TJioni would, I am .sure., be add(‘d mufrli intoroft and 
stiiiiiilus, and even inspiration, to the teaching of many 
a schoolmaster, if hc< could but soim.'tiiues forget that the 
boys before him Avero sclioolboys, and be a s«;hool master. 
Ihit he will m^ver ho able to forget this, until ]i (3 can also 
forgot the presence of \ wo distnihiiig and dt;adening iii- 
iluenccs — tlie pre.sence of eoinj»etitive brain- examina- 
tion an<l of ]>rote.ssioiialism. (Jf the first I have already 
saiil Kouiething, and it is indeed only to some extent 
under the control of the individual schoolmaster. The^ 
second i.s, perliaps, fre.qnontly more closely dependmit 
upon the first than many of us would Ixdievc. Ihit it 
has also an iiidepcmdciit origin, and demands some inde- 
pemlent consiilevation. 

Many a schoolmaster, Avlicn, f»liily becapped and be- 
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gowncMl, he composes himself in his ofhcial chair, Iomvcs 
much of his ordinary humanity heliiiid him. The man 
becomes merged in th(‘. official. 

The. muu is full of varii^d inter(.*sls, full of humour, 
full of love for mapy noble things, the like lovt'. for 
which many of his boys might catch fiNunhim — tln^ tufui, 
1 say, is full i)f such things. Ihit the i<rhoolniaiiivr — 
he seems tt)o often to be full of little save tlu'. idea 
of grinding through the “lesson,” and getting tliat, 
and that alone, into the boys’ heads. Xow there 
must, fti my ojiinion, necessarily ho. a good deal of 
“grind” coniujcted with both teaching and learning, 
tliough of course this grind nc^ed not nece.ssarily l)o 
uii])leas}ujt to either teacher or l(‘aruer. In other words, 
I am no believer in what is called discursive teaching. 
I. entirely disbelieve in it. But 1 also (‘utirely dis- 
believe in the practice of iievei* tinning aside from tlie 
rigid groove into which wc tmid to be driven hy brain- 
competition and by professional isni. ,An<l I believe that 
it is not un frequently tlui case that a master goes on 
teaching y(?ar after year, and inspiring his boys far less 
than he miglit in.spire them, if he wiu'i*, occasionally at 
any rate, to allow himself to talk to them aliout wliat 
he knows and loves, even though this may form no [lart 
of the official programnuj, and is not do^vll in the school 
time-table. 

All interesting exai^ple, came to my notice, some years 
ago, of the elfects of t.Vc removal of this superincumbmit 
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crust of olfKiial sclioolmastcr^s reserve. It was as 
follows : — 

A schoolmaster was leaving one of the gi*eat Public 
Schools, after working there for many years, and one of 
the boys who had lieen for some time in his form had, 
for some reason or other, to go and see him in his lioiiso, 

I 

wlicre lie wjus engaged in getting things ready for his 
removal. The boy found liim in his study, packing his 
books, and as ho pulled them down from th(3 shelves, he 
would stop, if he met with a sjierial favourite, and, with 
it in his hands, sjieak to the boy about it as he could 
speak. For ho knew his books and loved them. Tlier, 
for the first thin*, the boy know the man — for then, for 
the first time, the man had forgotten that lie was a 
schoolmaster, and that the boy was a schoolboy — tlien, 
for the first time?, he had been perfectly natural in tlie 
boy’s presence. Put the boy never forgot what ho 
heard then from the man alwut his books, and when lie 
told me of it many years afterwards, lie said that until 
that day he had seen little in tlie schoolmaster, as lie 
had appeared to his class, but wliat was diy and iinin- 
tiii’csting. For he had never been (juite at ease with his 
class, had never been natural with them ; an<.l so he < 
had done them comparatively little good. 

And are those of us who for similar reasons fail 
to inspire our hoys, very few? Many a schoolmaster 
has much influence upon men — ^his colleagues, liis ac- 
quaintances, and his friends — ^lieofiuse he is natural with 
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thorn. Aiul the same man has comparatively little in- 
lluence upon hoys, because he is not natural with them. 
1 am not unaware of the difficulties in the way of 
complete naturalness with hoys in a class. Sucdi diffi- 
(ailties are much groater for some men than for others. 
InTo man, for example, can 1 ) 0 . natural with his hoys in 
class, and so give them of his best, if he cannot Iteep 
order, <jr if the keeping of order is a constant efi-ort 
to him ; or if, to get the dup. amount of work out of 
his hoys, he has to ho conshintly driving them — if, in 
a word, things do not as a nde go sniootlily and ph^as- 
aatly h(3tween himself and his hoys ; and, above all, 
if he does not feel that he can /rmt them in all ways. 
Hut, hoAvever difficult of attainnumt it may he, one of 
the main aims of a schoolmaster should ho to he as 
nfitural as possible among his hoys, And to spefik to 
thiiTii sometime.s of the things that he most loves. 

Before leaving this subject, 1 venture to make the 
following brief remarks upon what should l)c tlio general 
aims of the t(?acher of a class of hoys. 

In the first place, he should have a body of genend 
'pnndj>h‘i< of education, uj)on which he should found 
• his ^ l)ractical teaching. And ho should not merely 
liimself take great pains to ensure the correcjtness of 
these, and he open to any fresh light; — he, should go 
beyond this. He should also be constantly lu’inging 
these principles hefonfhis hoys, and explaining to them 
their reasonableness. •! am sure that the custom of 
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iippoiiliiig to'^hoys in inuttiTs of this kind is not pmctiscd. 
iiftarly as muclj :us it ought to be. I am sure that bo^’^s ap- 
]n*eciate tlic foree of sueli ])riucip]e.s, and are luiicli more 
likely to h(‘lp a master who appeals to them, in earrying 
them out, than tliose of us Avho have not bc*e.n in tlie 
habit of bringing such things iMdore boys woubl credit. 
AVe do not, 1 think, iti these and in many other import- 
ant matti'rs, suflieiently take boys into our confidence. 

T1j() great pi*imary juineiple of mental teaching i.s that 
the Ijoys shouL.l help themselves, and be helped, to become 
men of accurate., modest, and f(*ai.iess bal)its of thought. 
And in so hir as they are to ho ludped hy their teaehc j 
to become such, they must be. aide to get from him in- 
birmaiion, examinali<»n, eovn;(:.tioj], elncirlation or illu- 
niiiiatio.li, encouragement, and inspiraiiou. Spetdcing 
generally, while 'it is of lanirsc (piite necessary that the 
teaidier sJiould possess knowledge, it i.s to bo llnM*e in onler 
tliat ho may he able to display it, conveying at the same 
time tlio smiso of ea.^o and power, rat Inn’ than impart it. 
During the definiti'. hours of work, a buy shoubl be gain- 
ing mnv. knowlcalgc chielly from bis books, rather than 
from his teacher. Tlio main function of the teacher, 
jis such, during tin* scliool hours, is rather to show the * 
hoy how to make the best use of the inforniathm which 
ho is gaining from his books, than himself to give 
him information. To that end he must constantly 
apply the test of qinistions, wlictlwr oral or on paper— in 
other words, he must examine liim. But he must not 
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iiiL'Toly sliow him what is wron;^^ Im must al^o show him 
Avliat is riglit — that is, along with examiiialion iiiiust go 
coiToction. Ant I whntover tli<i siihjirct ho, Ujo nearer lie 
can como to sliowing the l)oy the touch of a inastta*- 
haiitl, tlie nearer to coni]»lcte perfection and illuiniiuitioii, 
th(i n(?,'iror also will ho conio towards hel])ing tlie hoy to 
the attaiiiniont of intolloctnal modesty, ttiid dissatisfac- 
tion with whatever is not the host wtn’kinanship. And 
no tea-chcT can ]iO])o to he really siicccssfiil wdio do(\s 
not know how to use the spur of tmctniragenn'iit, wIhj 
caiuiot*instil hito his hoys the great (deimait of 

All this, and inort'. than Ihis, may the ttsu-her possess ; 
hut if he has not got something tdse to givts his hoys, he 
will not ‘be a true tcjudier— if hi.*, cannot giv(; llunn in- 
spiration. Ajid for the niajnifactnre of this article there 
is no recipe, sa^'e that the man must l)ti inspired 
himself ; and then, if ha will let hims(*lf free, he cannot 
hut inspiro liis hoys. And to he ij)spired, and therefore 
to ins]iiri!, is not s\ich a very l^g business as it sounds. 
Ki'duced to plainer language, it meiiiis to possess deep 
and sincere feelings, and to show them. And how soon 
l)oys catch tins, hoAV soon thc^y are ins])ire(l 1 

And so, adhering to great principles, rind often talking 
to*}Hs hoys about ihcni, and with depth of sincei‘e feel- 
ing w'itliin him, 'which Im dares to h^t shine before them, 
remeinhering also liow potejit is the. gentle spur of en- 
conrag(?.mcnt, and th^ sAvcct halm of symjiatliy — so there 
lives and moves among his hoys the true teacher. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

S E L F - 1 1 E L r — P H Y »S !(.* A L. 

But it- is not only in h^aiu-^vorlv that onr 
system tonds to do for a hoy much tliat lie might witli 
advfiutage do for himself. In other dejpartments of 
school life there is tluj same tendency. 

Let us take the suhjc'ct of games. 

In crick(!t, for» example, v/hat docs the hoy do for 
liimsclf \vhicli can l)y any possibility ho dune for liirn'? 
Tlie rolling, mowing, and patching the ground ; ^ tlio 
measuring of the ]iikh, and marking out tin; creas(*.s ; 
the putting up and taking down tlui nets, — nothing of 
this is done hy him, everything for liiin, l»y the profes- 
sional and ground-man. Is this education ? Surely all 

^ It is delightful to read what Iiord Pessborongh says aheJat 
Mr (IriinstoTi, how “he used to work like a labourer in prepiiriiig 
g(^od wickets** for the “ First FiftJr* cricket-ground at Harrow. 
(Memoir of the lion. Ro]>crt Grimston, by Frederick Gale. 
Longmans — 1885: p. 171) 

Mr Grimston, along with Lonl llcsslVorough, “coached” the 
Harrow boys at cricket for many years. He died last year (188 i). 
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tliis ought to ho (lorn* by tin? hoys thojiisclvos. Tlior(». 
an^ sonio of us whose happiest recollections us boys are 
connected with, not only cricket, but the actual making 
and preserving of the cricket-ground. Is a boy doomed 
never to loam at ^school liow to use his hands and 
arms, except in inevitabhi connection with a ball? Our 
national games arc glorious elements in a boy’s educa- 
tion ; and, in my opinion, wo should sulfer as a nation if 
wo gave tlujin up in favour of anything iiec'ding less 
skill, strength, self-command, unseliishness, and courage. 
And nftjt only would the ardour and skill with which 
^.h(iy are played bo iindiTninisbod, but both Avould, I 
believe, be increased, if the monotony of tlutso games 
AVon‘. r<du'ved l)y tlui introdnetion of some otber form of 
mannal exercise, visibly productive and iisidnl, and con- 
nected, if jiossible, with the common >ifo of the ])eopli*. 
Once lot schoolmasters perceive this, and the siiggc's- 
iioiis and carrying out of other forms of manual exercise, 
ill all their details, will quickl^- follow. The smallest 
])ercoulage of Puhlic Scliool boys know' how^ to use a 
spade, or a scythe. The extraordinary miliandimiSH of 
boys ill such. inattci’S W'-ould not bo (.Tcditod by any ])m*- 
sons who ha^'o not seen them make tlieir aw'kw^ju'd 
attempts at mowing or digging. 

Eitlier w'c sclioolm asters have little concijption of Avhat 
the elimients are that go to make a real man, or else w'o 
do not rtigard it as o#ic of the duties of a sclioolinaster 
to do his host to see that tliese elements are introduced 
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into tlio Jifi of Ji hoy at J^cliool. Otlierwisc I ran not 
helieve that we slioiihl be satisfieil to let a boy leave 
school, Ignorant of such manly accomplislmients as tlio 
hirniiig of a sod or the (.aitting ol o. swathi^ For 
if he does not learn ancli things at school, he is not 
lilvidy tn learn thoni afterwards. Hiieh things are likely 
in tlio future to be done not hf/ him bnt/o/* him. 

And what docs the inability’' to do such things mean? 
Ov, better, wliat dillenmco would it make to tlie inn if if, 
instead of being utterly ignorantof such things, he couhl 
turn his hand to them all? What would it not Kieaii if 
h(i could do such things? 

First, he would lov(i tlieni. And no one who has not 
leariKMl as a hoy to use his hands in simple criifts, and 
in primary lelatioua with Nature, knows what this love 
is. And more — he would know what it meant to hf) a 
“labouring man”; he would have that peculiar sym- 
pathy witli manual lahourers whicli com(?s only from 
persmial experience; he- would know what such “work” 
moaiit, and might then have a hettm* chance, than most 
have of possc'ssiiig a just idea of what is “ a fair 
da^^’s pay for a fair day’.s Avork ” of this kind. 

For — and this is to mo a point of siiiweme interest — he 
Avonld find himself, while in the country, employing his 
hands in othe.i* Avays tliaii in playing laAvn-tennis Avith 
a certain number of jieople brought together from all 
tlic country round — a scl('ct circle.^ He would find him- 

' I fear there is little doubt that crjiiiket, which, as a game, 
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self — as somo of ns liavo done — enttinif i-.(A‘n and gi-ass 
with th(} labourer, ajid they would become true felloAV- 
labonrcrs. Indeed, this is so. I am not nsin^ hijili- 
11 own language, but am only paying what I have found 
to bo true. 

Is this a small thing? Is it a small thing to ]mst‘ss 
some simido accomplislimeut Avliieb sliall Indp you, 
instead of luiving to scour tlie country tlirongh t(» 
liiid select fi'i(‘nd.s to play games witli, to make 
friends in every village, to form the surest and 
swe.ete^t friendsliips, those that ajo cmnented by the 
pursuit a common object, Avliicli is simple, useful, 
and healthful? 

A\^ml5l it be a small thing for sclioolinasters to 
In*]}) tr) send out all over J'Jigiuid l)f)ys naturally iii- 
eliiKid to join the [)eoplo in their ordijiary and lioalthful 
}mrsuits, iind find iiimdi of their j)astiine. in doing so, 
giving and getting untold benefits the Avliile ; instead of 
turning ’out hoys who are alfnost deham.-d from this 
liappiness and jirivilege, and liave to couhmt tlieanselves 

doiihtlciSvS encourages n hcaltliy luixiiig of classes, is, in rnany 
parts of till’ <-ountry, yie.ldiiig in pojmlarity to lawn • ton n is, 
which is at present limited almost entinfly to one class; at ajiy 
rate cxc-lndes the lahonring class. It would ho a national dis- 
.astor if siudi a game as lawn-tennis w»‘ro. to take the. ]>laoe wiiicli 
has up to the present time been occupied by ci ickct. A place 
it certainly should have in the national allections; but woe to 
us if it ever gains iJbC. ])laoe, ajid thrusts out games which have 
gone, more than is usually recognised, to give ns as a nation 
many of those qmilitios wliich have made us great. 
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mainly witli ‘ a narrow section of society and a bat and a . 
ball? 

It is an entii'c mistake to supposes that a boy cannot get 
as fond of such exercises as be do(?s of his games. Few 
boys could have loved athletic game? more than I did. 
But the swish of the oar brought with it no di'aror sound 
and sensation to mo than the swish of the scythe, and 
my pride in my well-used spado was only second to my 
love for Jiiy bat. And what was true for one l)oy may 
well be tru(j for others. 

The fact is, our present school arrangi>ments usually 
render it actually impossible that a boy should practise 
these useful and simple arts while at school, even though 
ho may }iav(i a natural bent tow^ards such things, ‘lud 
may be desirous of following it up. Almost tluj only 
excCfj)tion to this narrow and harmful n\h is the institu- 
tion of the carpenter’s sliop. And this is imuhj far le.ss 
of than it might lie. 

I Avould, then, suggest* the following reforms, in addi- 
tion to those previously mentioned as having be(m. 
already in existence in some schools. 

All th(^ work on the playing-field should be done by 
the boys tliemselves. Wiere this work is of a skilled 
kind — for (*xample, tlio laying a new crick <^t-tnrf, or 
patcliing an old one — ^it should be done uiuhu* the super- 
intendence of a skilled workman, who would naturally 
bo the “professional.” 8ome man of this kind then^ 
must be — a man avlio will look afte;* the getting, selling, 
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aii(i ropairinjr of criokct iiuitori#!, ami tlHjMiiajiagenieut 
of the crick(‘fc-ground. And I doubt whether any man 
can ever he so successful in managing a <iricket-gi‘oinid 
and preparing a “wicket,” as one who is a cricketer 
himself. Moreover, he certainly will he more gentjrally 
useful if at the same tinui lie is a good c*ri(;ket(U‘, and 
can, on occasions, hell) to howl and to *“ coach.” Eut 
his chief w'oi’k sliould lie the management of the cricket- 
gi’ound and ciicket inateriaL 

The cricket of the school shoiJd he learnt mainly 
from 'tlio b(jst of all t<?achers — (^xam|)le, and should 
he taught hy the cricketing masters (wdio sliould ho 
a necessary element in the stall’), and also hy the boys 
to one Jinother. Ami if there is in addition a pro- 
fessional wJio can take his share in the work cif teach- 
ing, so much the lietter. Eut the ♦habit of trusting 
maiidy to professional hoAvling for practice, is not imly 
prejudicial to hoys’ howling, hnt tends also to have a bad 
eirect gehcrally uj)on the elevc?la. The liowling suffers 
— for the jirofcssional is regarded as sullici(.‘nt. "riie 
(haracter suffers — for who can Avatch the ])rofessional 
pounding aAvay at a member of the eleven Avitli other 
members looking on, and think that all this is not iiiis- 
chiewms to the character of the hoys? For they arc 
watching as spectators that being done for tliom Avhich 
they ought to lie doing for themselves, to say notliing 
of the g(}iieral habits of indolence fostered hy such a 
system. 
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liOgardiii*^ llio !=iiil)ffe(*fc merely from th(‘, cricketing, 
point of view, my own belief is that the most importMiit 
arid n(>cossary of all conditions ton'ards tli(.‘. attainment 
of good cricket is an abundance of good turf-— a plentiful 
supply of good ** wickets ” for the whole school, As I 
have said, the man wJio, in my opinion, is most liktdy 
to S()e that this is kept in the best order, must bo himself 
a ]iractical (.‘rLcketor as well as a skilful ground-man. F iir- 
tlier, I certainly think that siicli a. man will help towards 
training up good cricketers among thc^ hoys, ihit I am 
strongly of 0})inioTi that, if the prolessionalvis ri!li6d upon 
almost entirely to produce good cricketers, the bi;Kt crick 
cters will ]iot be likidy to be produced. For cricket is 
no exee[itioji to the rule, that self-hi‘lp is the best help. 
Every boy who has any aptitude at all for such ganujs 
can hecniiie a erkketer niider the folio wiiig c(»mlitioiis: 
If he has gootl turf to i>lay upon, occasinjially gets some 
practical liints, lias expiaiuod to him iluj (.‘iemeiitary 
rules upon, wliich the 'game, is based, and, above all, 
iah^b‘ /yr ////->• //////.sv'// both to prolit by the practical teach- 
ing and to conform to tlie rules. 

There, is aiK)ther coiulition wliich I helii‘ve must he 

satisfied, if cricket is to bo made the most of — to bo the 

/ 

most useful — as part of a boy's life at scliool. 

A mastor who tliovoiiglily uiidorstands the game of 
cricket should, in my opinion, he looked upon as an 
e<pially indisiieiisalde element in tlie staff, as a mastcjv 
who thoroughly understands any inkllectual accomplish- 
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iiiont. ife slioiild 1)<‘. at the IhmuI id’ t'Ai*. crickotiiig 
departmoiit, and should manage this departnn-iit, and 
should do his best to make it as good and useful a por- 
tion of ilie school training as it can lu* made. Ami In; 
certainly \vill Ixi liejpod, in iny opinion, in making it so, 
if lio liav(3 under him a tliorouglily gooil and triishvrntliy 
profe-ssional cri<?keler. Ami tlic cricket will he most 
flourishing ami most beneficial to the boys at that sch«jol 
•wln*r(i the niast<a’s takc^ Die ^gj‘eatest practical intiu’c'st in 
it, and join in it themselves as often a^s ]) 08 sible, e.s|)(M;i- 
ally ultli. the lower ehwims. A inasler can often g«.) 
on playing occasionally in sucli elevens, when he feels 
iinablo* to join in the higher eleAums. And cuioket, and 
inu'di cdso that is good besides cricket, Avill ])vos]>cr if lur 
does so. For the opportunities of meeting h(»ys in this 
kind of w-ay, Avhen both master ami Voy an' (•Jigaged in 
a coiniiion jmrsiiit (dher than Hint of intfllectual w''U*k, 
are not so fre(inent perliajjs as wa; slundd like them b; ln’. 
] iut if f(U‘ any reason a master fs luiahle. aetually to j<»in 
in the games 'with, tliii boys, he njay yet mix w'illi then! 
freely ami eonstaiitly in the cricket-fudd, and in this 
way masters and Ixjys may get to know move of one 
another in the siinimcr term than in both the other 
terms put together. .Do -we sidliciently utilise tliis 
deliglitful means of intercours«*. ? 

All this is so interesting to me that I could not W'cll 
liclp saying something about it, tliongh it is somewhat 
of a digression from tlie particular subject w'hicli 1 'was 
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consuloriii'^, mikI wliicli*'! now sum up with the remark 
that, whether we consider the training of cricketers only, 
or' the training of men, 'we should lake care to see that, 
in cricket, mh much as possible sliould be done by the 
boys themselves, and as little as possible for them. 

jVnd tins sanuj ]>rinciple should be inaintaincd in. all 
directions. In footbLiU, the putting up and taking down of 
the goal'pOvSts, and tlie digging of the “ touch ” lines ; in 
the athl(jtic games, tlie digging of ditches, the Jiieasuriiig 
of the ground, the putting u]) of hurdles, &c. <fec. All 
and everything shouhl be done hy the hoys tliernselves. 
in a word, almost all thi‘ work that rchites to games 
should he done- ])y them. In an enter] aising society 
ther(^ Avill constantly ho new work of this kind — for 
e.xample, the making of a skating-pond, or i-he extt.uision 
of it when madi», and the constant laying of new cricket- 
grounds. 

1 alluded to the carpentei*'s shop, and said that mowj 
might l.>e made t)f it than was customary at' jmiseiit. 
What I meant 'was this. AVhat a hoy does iu the car- 
peiiter^s shop, niidcr ]H*esent (UTangoments, is almost 
entiredy work for himself, little or none for the school. 
AVhy should not the carpenter’s work, in connection with 
material for school games, he done hy the carpentering 
hoys 1 Much of the work now done in the carpenb'r’s 
shop has to he specially manufactured for the occasion, 
and is of eomparativ(jly little iise^* and in any case is 
mainly selfish. The making and repairing of hunlles 
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and goal-posts, i%c., tho repairing of sheds and pavilions, 
or the assisting in tho making of new ones — here is 
sonic tangible, useful, unselfish work, that has not to 
be specially manufactured, but cries out to be done. 

• Surely much that, is both useful and beautiful niiglit 

1)0 added to the school buildings by lioy- carpenters 

■ 

and boy-carvers. For instance, tliere is an almost limit- 
less opening for Ijeautiful work in the one direction 
of carving, in wood and stone. And many an ‘'old 
hoy ” might follow' up the practice learnt at school, an«l 

send hack to his school contrihutions of his w'ork. A 

• 

i '-hoolmaster of my acquaintance, wdiosc special training 
liappens to liave enabled him to form a correct judgment 
on such matters, lias no douht tliat the hoys of a school 
could, umler proper guklauce, actually buihl for them- 
selves a school cliapol. Tlio work ^fould, of course 
extend over many years, as was the case with almost all 
tlie great building ■work in the old days. But, short of 
such an ambitious project sis tins, much that is useful 
and l>eautiful miglit, I am sure, bo done in schools T»y 
the l.)oy-caipenter 3 i and remain as a permanent addition 
to the school and its surround ings, 

• I know schools in which most of the above i)articiilars 
have been carried out — everything, I believe, save the 
ambitious scheme just mentioneil, and that w^iich relates 
to carpentering, and this latter is so naturally connected 
with the rest, that I liAvo little doul.it that it will soon 
follow. I should believe, also, that in proposing such 


1 
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reforms, I cjhould carry with me almost all scliool- 
masters, parents, and boys. They may regard it as 
diliicult to j)ut them into practice, or may think that 
1 ov(.T-estimate tho heiielits likely to come from the 
practice of them ; but they would, I^should believe, wish 
to see them practised. 

May [ also hope that they will further agree witli me 
in thinking that the boys at a Public School might do 
some part at least of ilic work, whether out of doors or 
indoors, which is now done by servants of the estah- 
lishmoiit, or by some of ilie tradesmen ? Such work wo 
are apt to regard as unsuibible to a gentleman. kSIiouL^ 
we not rather regard it as perfetjtly natural that every 
boy should take bis part in the performance of itl 

With proper organisatitni and superintendence, the 
boys of a school i night do much of tliis work, with the 
most trilling annnint of labour to each boy, and with 
a real delight in the consciousness of doing such things 
for th(3rii.selves. And I' would suggest that every hoy at 
school should be taught some useful and suitable trader ^ 
or manual occupation, and should practise it in a visible 
ami useful way, in as close a connection as possible 
with the school buildings, the school grounds, or some- 
thing which has to do with the school. 

Into the details 1 do not propose now to enter. But 
whether they have reference to work indoors or work 

* Surely there is much wisdom in f,he Jewish proverb, *‘IIe 
who teaches not his son a trade, teaches him to be a thief.” 
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out of doors, such us gardening and agricultural npcra- 
tioiis, the details of tlie scheme are easily sketclied out 
And the results of such practices would he in every 
way heiKificial, refining, and beautiful. Ilow Avido and 
unlooked-for they would be ; how througli them labour 
Avould be dignified, classes would be fused, geaithi man- 
liness increased, and gentility disappear ; liow, Aviih su<?b 
a spirit as the liearty adoption of such customs would 
imply, our ruldic Schools Avould be really national, — 
all this 1 can say nothing of here. 

I IchA^'e those proposals to the consideration of my 
readers, cariKistly begging them not to set tbein aside, 
as a matter of course, on the ground that tlu'.y am 
visituiarj^ and unpmctical, merely because they are now 
or unfashionable. 

Much of Avliat I liave proposed exi.^its already, to my 
knowledge, in one or tAVo schools. ’'.Flie rest lias not 
been proposed liastily, or Avutliout mucli thought as 
to the eirect likely to be produced, if sucTi ])ro|)osals 
Avere, a.ft(T due deliberation .and careful preparation, 
put into practice. 

And 1 Avish here to restate with emphasis, iliat wliilst, 
in my judgment, some of ,ibe reforms Avhich 1 liave 
proposed in tlie above chapters are of siicli a character, 
80 evidently and glaringly required and so^easily prac- 
ticable, that there should be .as little delay as possible 
in putting them inte practice in all sc.hools; yet that 
there are others Avhicli should not be put into practice 
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without very careful deliberation. Ihjfore some of the 
latter could be introduced with anything like a good 
chance of success, many dccjvrootod prejudices must 
be overcome; and this cannot be done in a inoineiit. 
Among such must certainly rank the proposals just 
suggestcAl. I have no desire to see any such proposals 
hastily adopted*. Previous to their adoption there must 
have been much preliminary work, much thought, mucli 
discussion, much pei-suasion. And they will never sui;- 
coed unless they are aided by something else — unless 
they are aided by faith ^ 
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CIIArTEIl IX. 


EXCLUSIVENESS. 


I Mus?* at onre say that tho snhjoct of this chapter is 
.lividcd hy a clear line from most of what precedes. It 
is coiiceniod mainly with tho st^etnl side of education. 
Thf difrt^reuco is one not of di.\t(reo hut of land. Moixi- 
over, the chapter is specially defutdive, inasmuch as it is 
mainly critio.al, and only to a very litnited extemt con- 
structive. Xolwithstanding this, I feel so strongly tho 
mischievous eilecis upon the nation of that wliich I 
criticise, that, though I see the grout dilliculties involved 
in overthrowijig things as they arc, and replacing some- 
thing dilicrcmt, I cannot end without calling attention 
to the .siil)je(:t. Tho sulyectt to whicli I refer is tho 
increasing tendency of Public School education towards 
oxchisivencss of various kinds. 

For much of this exclusiveness, public, opinion, as 
represented hy the Government, is directly responsihle, 
and not tho schoolnlastors. About twenty years ago, 
previous to tliu passing of the Endowed Schools Edii- 
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« 

cation Acts,* tlicrc were scattered all over England a. 
number of endowed schools which gave a free education 
to the sons of the inhabitants of tho district. 

There is no doubt that tho inquiries of the Eo 3 ^al 
CoTninis.sions were nuuih needed. It was necessary to 
inquire whether the old system which had been going 
on for centuries was adapted to the wants of the people. 
Ihit I beli^n-o that tho actuid changes intro<liiced liave, 
on the whole, been unfavoiirablc to national education, if 
the word education is used in any but a very narrow sense. 

.For wbat has been oiuj main rc'siilt of those cbang(‘S 1 
It has been to introduce into education the element mof. t 
prejudicial to Jiational progress and national greatness — 
the oleiuent of ctes dhthiction in schools. I'his wdl bo 
made apparont in the best way by an illustration or two. 

Speaking g<jiicrally, the endowed sfdiools throughout 
the country liave been divided into two classes,- — lirst- 
gradii and second-grade schools. I will iirst take, a.s 
ail example of tho i'oibier, one of tlic old endowed 
scliools of Eugland. 

Under the old regulations, the inhabitants of the 
place ill which the school is situated and of the imme- 
diate iieigliboiirhooil were, under certain conditions, « 

« 

entitled to send their sons to the school, free of charge. 
Under the, prcs(uit regulations that privilege has been 
done away with.^ But an attempt was made to give 

’ I believe that ouo of the chief reasons for discoiiti lining the 
free eilucatiou at this school was, that /i number of pai’cnts who 
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sonic corapciiwsation for the withdrawal of •the privilege. 
A lower school Avas erected in the place, from capital 
l)eloiit,dng to the endoAvment of the old school, intended 
to give the hoys of the place and iniighlxiurhood what 
is usually called “ commercial education,” and to en- 
able them to pass on to the old school. That is, it is 
a “ middl(!-class ” school. Provision is ifuxchi for receiv- 
ing into it a few hoys free of charge from the element- 
ary sc*liools in the place and noighhourhood, and further 
provision for mlmitting into the old school a. few hoys who 
have Attended the lower school for a Cintain iioriod, and 
whose parents reside in tfio place or tin? mn’ghliourhood. 

Tlifi conse(]uenccs of these changes arc rpiite clear. 
The f(a?'fe for day-boys at tlie old school are so high as to 
exclude the sons of all those wlic* are not well ofl‘. 
Those at the lower scliool are so Ivgli as to exclude 
the sons of the poorest classics. 

We have then under these circumstances a great 
.scliool, 6pen, with a few exc(>j)ti(nis, only to the richer 
classes, AVe have another school oj)en, with a f(^w ex- 
ceptions, only to those who are at least above, the poor- 

wero perfectly able to pay for their sons’ cdncalion st^ttled in 
tlie place, and thus qualitied themselves technically as ^ccipicllt^s 
of* a charity to which moiully they had no real ri.i'lit. But surely, 
if this were the case, some other remedy might have been adopted 
of a less sweeping nature than that actually adopted. There 
seems a very simple and eilicacious remedy availaldc — tlie institu- 
tion of a poverty test. Tii this way the abuse that I have men- 
tioned would have been removed, and yet worthy recipients of 
a free education would have continued to receive it. 
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cst classes, .And in addition to these two schools there 
are, of course, the ordinary so-called “ ^Natioiiiil ” schools, 
practically limited to a third class. Is this public or 
national education ? Is this educational reform or pro- 
gress ] Is it not rather an instance of most melancholy 
retrogi’ossion ? Can the enforced separation of classes bo 
anything l)ut rtiiscluevoiis and retrogressive 1 Can there 
be any progress without their fusion? And c.an this 
fusion 1)0 ever produced so surely, so naturally, and so 
easily, as by the mixing of the memhers of the diller- 
ent classes when then are young 2 ^ But I shall *Tetiini 
to this again, merely pointing out now that the con- 
secpiences of this legislation have been undoubtedly such 
as I have mentioned in tin's particular instance# of this 
lirst-grade school. And similar conseipienccs have fol- 
lowed in tlie case of all first-gi*ade schools, excepting 
tliat in most cases no attempt has been made to pro- 

^ I am well aware it is often stated that, even under the old 
system, tlierc was no real fusion of classes, tliat it was, in tho 
words of a man who speaks from experience, “a (allacioiis mix- 
ture of classes that did not mix.” But because such was tJio 
case at one time, are wc right in assuiiiiiig tliat it would always 
have been so ? Whose was the fault that there was no real mix- 
ture, when the opportunity for mixing existed ? jMaiiily, 1 think, 
that of the upper and not the lower sections of society. For#tlHj 
m.istcrs seem usually to have little encouraged such mixture, and 
the boys of the upper classes to have very deeidt'dly discouragc.d it. 
But even now*there is a better spirit abroad than there seems to 
have usually been then. Under the old aiTangenicnts, the door 
was at least left o])en. My complaint' is that, under present 
arrangemeuts> the door has been closed. 
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vide any other kind of education, such as the one men- 
tioned above. 

I will now take an example of a gi'ammar-scliool in a 
coimtry town, which has been turned into a seooiid- 
grado scliool. I select it on account of my intimate 
knowledge of it, for it was the school at which 1 was 
myself educated. 

It was a free school, and was limited to eighty l.)oys. 
Its doors stood open to aH sorts and conditions of boys, 
with absolutely no social test ; and assuredly by all sorts 
and cemditions of boys its doors were outeri'd. Tlie sons 
of the leading ]»rofessioual men of Ukj }>laco and the 
sons of the poorest labourer were there. ( )f the conse- 
diieuceslef tliis completely indiHeront mixing of classes 
I shall spifak later on. At present I only notice the 
fact. 

The school is now under the new scheme. It is one of 
the second-grade scliools. That is, the free education has 
been done away with, and a fetf is charged suniciemt, and 
I presume intended, to exchulo the po(jr(‘;st classes. The 
school exists for the iniddlo classes. It is a c/dss scJwoL 
Ihit its struggle for existence is a very lianl one. lor, 
although provided with oxcfdlont new buildings, and 
having a most active and devoted headmaster, filled with 
the eni‘rgy and enterprise of yoiitli, its niiiiibei’s are very 
small. Nor is this to be wondered at. 1 lie line has 
been sharply drawn, and the school has been <lcfined as 
a middle-class scliool. It is very diihcult for any boy to 
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go up straight from thore to the Universities of Oxford 
or Ciimhridgc, or to pass straight from there any of the 
more severe competitive examinations — for tlie age up 
to which a hoy is ordinarily allowed to stay is limited 
to seventeen. Owing, then, partly to this, and partly 
to the fa('.t that tlie school is a middle -class school, 
the jnofessional men in the town ami close neighhour- 
hood pr(‘.fer sending their sons to schools not Itihouring 
under these limitations. 'Whether a parent desires that 
his son should he able to mix Avith hoys not drawn from 
this one particular stratum of society, or that hd should 
have tlie hf‘st chance given him of hoing intelloc,- 
tually distinguished — in cither case he will not wish to 
send his son to a school of this special character. Accord- 
ingly, in a small town, the class that is likely to fre- 
(juent such a school is a very limited one ; and the 
schofd consequently has not a fair chance. 

But Avlicther such schools arc a success numerically or 
no, they are a great failure socially ; for they tend to 
intensify ami perpetuate one of the most hateful of all 
elements in so-called civilised society — elem diMindion. 
It is undeiiiahhj that this is their tendency, "What a 
national blessing it Avould have been if the Government,^ 
while setting out Aviih the idea of making the schools as 
useful as possible to the nation, had borne in mind that 
this result was most likely to be attained by pursuing 
(jxactly the contrary policy to that actually pursued — I 
mean by encouraging in every possible Avay the bringing 
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together of the members of different cLis^es yet 
young. 

Let mo recur to the first-grade school to whicli I liave 
alluded above, and show how greatly its usefulness might 
be increased if it \yere not merely a class school, as at 
present. 

And first with regard to the (effect lil:ely to be pro- 
duced^ upon the poorer boys who would compose a 
portion of its iuiml)or under otbor aiTaugenionts. 

They would gain inuch. All that is meant by the 
w'ords 1:*ulture and refinement, in so far as this frums part 
of the aimosphero of a great school, tlu*y would have the. 
opportunity of catching. And no small portion of this 
world come to thoni from the mastiu’s. For it is hard to 
over-estimate the possibh? inllueiice which may ho pro- 
diKsed upon a boy by the daily ami luourly contact with 
a superior mind as it reveals itself in the master, nnt 
only in liis individual iiitercoui-se with his boys, but also 
during the lessons which he ‘gives to his class. The 
good manners, the culture, the reliiicinent, whi(;h ccw- 
tainly do as a nde belong to the more cultivated classes 
— these the poorer boys could not ljut catch in some 
measure from the other members of the school. 

And the richijr — what wouM they gain by association 
with the poorer? Much that is most valuable. 

The greater simplicity and naturalness of life; the 
freedom from a nanbw and tyraninms conventionality ; 
the nearer ac(piaiiitaiice with coiiinuui things ; tlic fam- 
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iliarity witli* the concrete straggles of life, — in a word,, 
reality as opposed to artificiality : all this and more than 
this would it bo possible for the ordinary Public School 
boy of to-day to gain from a free and familiar int(jrcourse 
with his poorer neighbours. A fre^ and familiar inter- 
course. This indeed we must he able to postulate, 
otherwise the mutual benefits will be but small. Without 
it thei'o can exist no ease, no mutual understanding, no 
sympathy and friendship. With it all thes<.*. folhn\^ ; and 
how miicli that is ignoble and bitter slips away, how 
much that is noble and swiM?t attaches itself 1 

But lest it should be said that this is indeed a delight* 
fill picture, which we should be only too cagi3r to see 
roprostuitod in nail life, hut a pictures not tnie'to lite, I 
will appeal to wliat occurred at my old school when I 
was a boy then?, •under the old system. What T liave 
been representing as po.«5siblo to happen, was pi'ocisely 
that which did actually ha})pon. I speak with intimate 
knowledge, for during tlfc many years of my sc^hool life I 
mixed with the most complete freedom with the hoys of 
all classes. 

It is evid(?nt that in recording my own experience it 
is more diflicult for me to speak of the effect produced 
by nKUiibers of tins upper cLisscs upon those of the lower. 
But there in tlie less cause to speak of this, for the good 
effects of it are not usually disputed, I will merely say 
that I htilieve it to have been good*. 

But of tliat produced by the members of ‘the lower 
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classes upon tlioso of tho upper, I can speak with com- 
plete freeiloni and iutiiiiate knowledge j for I speak of 
the cffcctvS produced upon myself and my friends. It 
rendered familiarity and intimacy with iiU classes pen:- 
fectly natural to us. ^ It gave us experience of different 
modes of life and thought, and y(*t showed us that at 
tlio Tjottom tlioro was no real dilLu'ence, tliat it was 
tlie outside alone that differed, that the human heart 

henoatli was everywlicni the same. In fact, it di<l for 

» 

us exactly Avhat it miglit have been expected to do. 

Thoif^gh doubtless the ordinary I’ublic School l)oy 
possesses jnaiiy advantages wdiich we did not possess, 
yet in 6no very important feature the {\dvaiitage clearly 
belonged* to us. Tlio external circumstances of the 
school-days of most Pul)li<i School men have usually 
been such as at least to isolate them,, to coniine them 
ebiefly to memb'^rs of tlicir own class. Over their eyes 
the veil has been dmvvn j and before they can sec clearly 
and iiaturJilly, it must be reniovc^l by tliemselves in inan- 
liood. Over our eyes it never was drawn. All tbrougli 
our boyhood tlie vision was unobstructed. Easy and 
familiar intercourse with the poorer classes is natural to 
us. How should it be otherwise ? 

“ So W!is it when my life began. 

So is it now 1 am a man.’’ 

Many a man who has not grown up Avith this as a 
hoy, never acquinjs it hs a man ; many only half acejnire 
it ; and to few of them (perhaps to none in exactly the 
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same degree) docs it ever become easy, natural, effortless. 
And yet wlio will deny that this easy, natural, friendly, 
intimate intercourse of all classes w’ould be one of the 
greatest of all national blessings to us 1 l>ut I am less 
concerned now with enteruig upon this wide social ([ues- 
tion, than with jjointing out what does undoubtedly 
follow from a ircc admixture of classes in early boy hood. 

I can, how^cver, imagine it to be allowcrl that such 
effects would follow, and still many a father and 'mother 
might believe that the introduction into rublic Schools 
of a large, element from the lower classes would 'be the 
means of introrlucing at the same time another element, 
which they woidd regard as most destructive to the 
highest good of their boys — the element of coarseness 
and impurity. 

Many of the l^est fathers and mothers that 1 know, 
who have regard to the tobd good of their Ixjys, are 
deeply in earnest about this question of purity, and 
dare to set moral hcaltli al>ovo all other (M)iisiderations, 
ill wdiicli [ need hardly say that I agree with tliem. if, 
tlien, I l:)Glieved that the introduction of a large number 
of the lower classes into our Public Schools would mean 
the introduction at the same time of cotirseness and^ 
impurity, how could I advocate it? But not only is 
this not true, but the exact opposite of it is true. The 

V- 

breeding-ground of impurity is luxury, and simplicity 
and hardiness of life engender purity. The introduction 
into Public Schools of a number of boys whose lives 
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were harrly and simple, would he the introdiwiion of that 
which, so far as such things depend upon externals, is 
nurtured by hardiness and simplicity of life — the intro- 
duction of purity of conversation and lifa 

But many parents may well distrust a general state- 
ment of this kijid, backed up only by the expression of 
an individual opinion that such results \fould be likely 
to folhnv the introduction into a Public School of some 
hoys from the working classes, '.rbey would regard 
as of much liiglier value tlie testimony of actual per- 
sonal experience of the results which did follow such 
introduction. 1 make no apology, therefore, for 
again Ifciiiging forward my own experience as a scliool- 
boy, in iHustratimi of this particular point. 

And niy experience is as follows “During all tho 
years that 1 spent at this school, constituted as I have 
described it to be, I can recall no instance in which, to 
my knowledge, any boy belonging to tho poorer classes 
committ(',d an impure act, and twily one m which such a 
boy uttered an impure word. 

SiKih was the condition of things in a school contain- 
ing not merely a mixture of classes, hut of ono where 
there wfis an enormous preponderance of boys belonging 
to the labouring classes. Does not such an example of 
what did happen siiuare precisely with all a 'priori 
considerations of what is likely to happen under such 
circumstances ? > 

Let us mot he content wiUi a mere superficial gaze. 
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Wo sot a groat store uiion good manners, but tlxe store 
that ■s\'e set upon good morals is of another hmd. And 
good morals would ho advanced hy a free and frnnidly 
mixing of classes among the young at school, to a greater 
extent than any of ns would believe who had not re- 
llected upon it with open minds ; and to a grf',ater extent 
perhaps than ahy of us mu believe who ^lave not seen 
witli our own eyes what its efTects are. 

But if the b(ist effcads of all kinds are to ffJlow to 
both classes, then one condition must be fulfilled, 'riiero 
must bo no distmcHon of I do not wiy Miown, 

but (iven felt, among the dilfermit boys at school. Otlim*-, 
wise good-bye to ease, familiaritY, friendship; and good- 
bye, tluircfore, to mutual benelit. In the class-^rooin, in 
the playground, in the chapel, there must pr(‘.vail the 
ease of eijuality ; ,and then — and then only — will tluirc 
follow the familiarity of fraternity, and all the resulting 
blcssiiigsS. 

I luive spoken of tlio«evil results of class Idgislution 
in educational matters. But in these nuitters, as in 
others, legislation has only followed public opinion ; for 
previous to legislation, tluj same tendency towm’ds class 
exclusiveness had been apparent. The starting of such , 
schools as Marlborough and Cheltenham, quickly *fol- 
lowcd by such as Clifton and Ilaileybury, are exainplcs 
of this. 

Now it must l>e at once recoguifecd that such schools 
have been very successful in ail respects, as cldes ecliools. 
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Furtlicr, it would be untrue to say thafr their pro- 
moters, in starting thorn, had before them the motive of 
encouraging class-education. Their motives were mixed, 
and were for the most i)art very laudable ones. But 
might not all that they desired have been carru^d out 
on the lines of the old foundations 1 That is, might not 
many of the old grammar-schools, sown* broadcast all 
over the country, have been utilised, touclied with new 
life, supplied with new blood, and yet have retained the 
old blood? 

To Wko some instances. Surely many an old Founda- 
tion could hav(i bei'ii utilised, as, for example, Kugby 
and UiTpingham have be(?n utilised, and yet at the same 
time, haVl) iiududeil thcj poorer members of the neigh- 
bourhood, and thus have been a great local and national 
blessing. It is impossible to over mate the social 
intiueiico tliat must have been inevitably produced 
tlu’oughout the country, if (1) the edd Foundations had 
had infused into them the nc\t life siicli as has been 
the case at Rugby and Uppingham, and liad at the 
same time encoinaged the entrancci of tlio poorer classes ; 
(2) the energy which has created schools of tlie Marl- 
borough type had been directed to revivifying otluir old 
Foundations all over the country, also encouraging the 
poorer clement to remain. 

Is not the broad, wholesome, healthy atmosidiere 
which pervades the -vfritings of such men as Sir Walter 
Scott and Dr John BroAvn, and their intense and living 
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sympathy ■vvilh and kjiowledge of the poorest classcjs, to 
he largely traced to the experience they unconsciously 
gained as hoys at school] Dr tlohn .Brown himself, 
speaking to me once of the yariety of classes tlmt fre- 
({uented the Edinhurgh High School, mid its democratic 
constitution wljon he was a hoy tlau'e, expressed it as 
follows : that Jour coachman’s son might he the “dux,” 
and your ouai son the “hoohy,” of the same class. 

Any move in the dir(‘.ctioii of a return to thisSvhole- 
sonie and natural hleiuling of ditlerent classes at school 
sliouhl he welcomed hy all who love to see tliat li(?alt.liy 
hreadth of mind, which <.*aniiot exist to an ei[i.i{d extcuij 
Avhero the youth of a country do not mix freely and 
iiidiirerently at school. 

J must add something to meet an ohji'ctiuii which 
coinoR from soniOj of those who heartily helieve in tlio 
hcnelicial soeial results that would f()ll>\v the hlendiiig of 
classes in schools. The oTijection is this : “ it is impios- 
sihle for hoys helongiiig to the ti])]H 51 .‘ and lowtT, the 
richer and poorer classes, to he taiiglit the same subjects 
at school. 'Jhe educational curriculum at public schools 
is calcnlate'l for hoys who stay till they are soveuteeri 
or even nineteen years old. Such an education is surely ^ 
ill adiiiited to tlie peasant’s son, wlio is to leave at ftiir- 
teen or fourteen. DifFerent subjects must he taught to 

t 

the diftcreiit hoys, and in dilferent ways.” 

I'hcrc ought, in my opinion, to ho no such sharp line 
drawn between manual workers and menial workers. The 
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^ miiniial worlan* slionkl contimui to ho a in<?ntal. worivcr, 
after lie has left his first school aiul hoguii to (‘am his 
breach Precisely the same subjects should, in my opinion, 
be taught to every boy at school,^ Avlialevor bo liis destin- 
ation aftc'r he Ic^avct; school, till he has vouched a (Certain 
staiidanl ; and tlnsn the. manual work(*rs should eoutiuiK* 
for yiNirs to be half-timers, mid besidtiS* can ying on a 
“ liboj-al education,'' should puvsius sucli bvanfdies of 
study as vero li(\st adapted to tb(nr various callings. 
They should, tliat is, specialise in precisely tlu'. sa)ue 
way aj? in sonui T'nlilic Schools a boy is allowed to 
•ipocialiso after ho has aUaine.d to a (aniain p(»silioM in 
the Softool, ami has sJiown a certain ])rofi(‘i(!ncy in some 
c.onijnoii*sul>je<;ts (»f study. 

Ihib A\dK3tlier or no w(i can S(m* our u’ay at jm'seut to 
an ciUicalion of this kind, which is (.?*rri(Ml on for y(»ars 
on tli(5 half-time priuci]»h», and wiiicdi rdojie can ever 

^ One avgumeut in favour of toaclung tlic sanio subjects to all 
young boys in all schools will, T am snio, apical forcibly to 
every one. Only in this way is it possible to give r/vr// hojf a 
fair chaiKiO of getting on. For unless boys can be exiiiiiincd in 
the same subjects, llicy cannot he coin]iar(*»l. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing illnstvation will be useful to ex]>lain iny incauing : • One 
j of our great Public Schools educates, free of charge, a (Certain 
iiuvii'I^er of poor boys of humble origin. It is a noble work. 
Put, as things stand at present, this fn?e education is given only 
to boys who are distiiignishctl in niatheinatics ; their educa- 
tion has not included classics. Accordingly, unless a boy of this 
kind happens to have a piathoniatioal brain, he cannot of course 
reap the advantsiges of tliis free education. lie has had no 
means of developiiigi for example, the linguistic faculty. 
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make us a rdiilly educated people, I liope to bo able to 
show that, so far from the simultaneous pursuit of com- 
mon subjects of education by the upper and lower classes 
being mischievous to either or both, it would be of the 
greatest benefit to both, not only socially, but intellec- 
tually. Contrary to what miglit usually bo thought 
likely to liappen, the intellectual benefit would, I 
believe, belong specially to the upi)er classes. For 
there would bo necessitated a nrform in the subje(jts at 
present taught to young boys of the uj)per classes, which 
I l^elievo would tend greatly Uj thtnr intellectual ad- 
vancement. The reform that I allude to is as follows ; 
Setting aside, for the moment, the (luestion of the' blend- 
ing of classes in schools, thc)*c should ho a (rorfain com- 
mon ground of knowledge which every boy should be 
obliged to cover, vp to a certain standard, wliatevc'r kind 
of school lie was at, and whatever was to be liis future 
occupation in life. Let the methods of teaching sucli 
subjects, and the books tmployed in teacliing them, be 
as various as jwssiblo, but let there be a rigidly i>j'e- 
scribed minimum of certain subjects, which should be 
necessarily learned by every boy before he procccvled 
further in his studies. And let tliese sulijects lie such 
jis should he best suited to tiuin Iho growing capacities 
of a child, and to give it that description of knowledge 
which it would be of most benefit to the child to pos- 
sess — that miniinuin without whi^li no person can be 
regarded as educated. 
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Now I think it will Tmj easy to shhw that tlio 
subjects taught at present to young boys at rublic 
Schools, or at the schools which arc pniparatory for 
Public Schools,^ are not well calculated to ftillll either of 
the two conditions, mentioned above. Tliat is, tliey are 
not as useful as they might lx?, either in the light of 
trainers, sliarpeners of the brain, or as mediums of useful 
and regally iiidis|v;nsable knowledge. 

For let us, bcionj considering reforms, take the sub- 
jects of intellectual education usually taught to a young 
boy preparing for or actually at a Public School. 

Speaking generally, a boy from ten to fourteen yc^ars 
old is* usually being taught the following subjects: — 
Latin, ^TJ reek, French, a certain aiiiouut of English, 
(loogi\apliy, History, Aritlmiotic, and eitlKjr Algebra or 
Geometry, or both. 

It would, I tliink, he quite possible to construct a 
practicable system of mentjil education more likely to 
bo of bciieht to a boy, whetlier we regard it from the 
point of vi(jw of imparting information or training and 
sliarpening the l)rain. For such a system as this cer- 
tainly t(*iids to muddle ami confuse the hoy, and almost 
(as far as tlie system goes) prevents his hrain from being 
developed, trained, and shaT|>ened. Instead of giving 

2 A lieatlinastcv of a Proparatoiy School tolls ifto that most of 
the Public Schools seem to him to bo giving less and less encour- 
agement to the stnily vff English at Preparaton^ Schools, at least 
if this can J)c assumed from the kind of papers that arc set in their 
scholarship examiuatioijs. 
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him ftuirli aiul ho many sul.)jcctR as shall enable him to 
piTXieed regularly and progressively from tlici lower to 
the liighcr Inam.'hes of the subject, it no sooner sets him 
agoing in one subject than it starts him in iiuother, 
lujforo he has ha<.l time to mastcjr more tlian the merest 

rmliinenls of ilie lirsL It is as though a moth(‘r, instead 

« 

of liiieoiiraging a <liild to walk and then to run, w(Te to 
contiMit liiTSilf witli iiroviding it with lialf-ii-do/.en 
perambulators <jf dilftM-ent sba]»e and niakt', and let it 
take its exercise alternately in those. AVe should think 
this a strange iiiellnul of training a chill to he |»hysieally 
(.•a[>al:)lo, Uut wo really are, doing precisely this in on? 
mt'iital training of young boys. AVo keep tbeiii for 
y(?ars sliifting about in lialf-a-dozen mental ])(‘.n\m]>Tila.- 
tors, wlion ibey ought to bo walking and runniug with 
sure and pr»;)grossive steps. AV'o eontino them, as I have 
said, to the rudiments of many diflerent siilijeets, liosiles 
confusing their young bmins with a melloy of such 
subjects, one billowing llie other in rapiil and bewilder- 
ing succession. 

Lid us now consider how things may bo improved. 
The reform will lie in the exactly opposite direction to 
that which is being now taken — that is, in tlic direction 
of simplification and progi’ossiveness. AVith this comhi- 
aiaiion, anil ,I believe with this only, we may hope to 
give a young hoy the education adapted to his develop- 
ing powers. The main subjects thaTi he takes up should 
bo few in number, and he should foUoAV them up, step by 
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ste]), to tlioir })iaiicli03. Lot \is apply this goiionil 

riilo to particular (h>tail.s and particular »suhjocts. 

As tilings stand at present, a boy iiit(3iidod for a Ihiblic 
School education usually begins Latin not labn* than at 
ten years old. Lofpre he lias done more than master tlnj 
merest (elements of I,atin, lie begins Gr(3ek, and thus 
some of Ids time is given to another series of rudiments. 
Tlie same may be said of French, which he is usually 
ex])ecLedto Ijegin aljoiit Hie same time. Ibi is also doing 
arithmetic, and frequently either algebra or g(30inetry, 
or bofh. JMcMiiwldle In? is devoting a very small portion 
•of his time to the stmly of his own language?, of which he 
has, and continues to liavo, so imperfect a knowledge, as 
to jnlefI(.To most disastrously with anything like a eoin- 
jirehensive knowh?dgc of any other language.; for all his 
linguistic attainments arc of a nio.st ijlementary descri])- 
tion. lie is actually pr(?vmib3d, as far as the system 
goes, from progressing. He is still in mental swaddling 
clothes. Surely we can distfover some Tictter method 
than this for eilucatiiig, ilivnving foith, his developing 
facuIti<3S. I ventim? to make some suggestions toAvanls 
reconstruction, without desiring in the smallest degree to 
dogmatise about details. 

First of all, until he is at least ten years old, ho 
should, I think, confine himself almost entirely to tlie 
grammar and literature of his own language, and to 
aritlinietic. It is,* of course, impossible to lay down 
precise limits of age after this. Much depends upon 
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the particular boy; but, bearing in mind always the 
importance of the two principles of simplification and 
progressivenoss, no boy should proceed to any other 
subject of study till he has been steeped in his OAvn 
language, and has become a good arithmetician. After 
this, he may begin another language ami another branch 
of mathematic??. 

I A^enture to say tliat a boy whose education pro- 
ccMjded on these or similar lines, would astonish us 
by the ease with which he would absorb new sub- 
jects, after having thoroughly mastered the oM- ones. 
lA>r example, if he had steeped hims(‘If in ]^nglish„ 
and thoroughly mastered all the elementary ])6rtioiis 
of Latin, and r(?ad a good deal of it, I believe ijlnd- 
he would master the initial diificulties of Grci?k, and 
]woc(‘.cd to the m^ro advanced study of that language, 
in a way at present rarely familiar to us, h\»r he 
would bring to bear upon the subject a brain already 
tlioroughly trained and uccustomod to the. solving of 
difficnilt problems. 

1 must add a word upon a not uncommon, though as 
I think mistaken, idea, tliat unless a hoy is learning a 
number of dilforent languages, it is hard to introduce a 
sufficient variety into his studies— that English is not 
enough ! But is it really possible to estimate the variety 
of intellectud occupation and entertainment that lies 
open to any one who can read t]i(3 English language ? 
Eor myself, I think it Avould be well to givCs a boy a 
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very large range of subjects over wliicli* to roam, — a 
great “variety” of subjects — ^provided always that tlic 
medium tliroiigb whicli tbo knowledge is (‘onvciycid is 
one familiiir to him. In reality, the assertion that a 
devotion for a longer period of ycai-s to a smaller selec- 
tion of mediums of knowledge, such as English alone in 
langiiag(?, would teiul to curtail the vaViidy of mental 
entertaiinmuit, is the exact opposite of the truth. The 
more *comj)lote a boy's gras[» of liis own language, 
the greater is the variety of possible intellectual exercise 
open to him. It is the constant application of the mind 
,to the mere, elements of a variety of different suhjects 
wliiclf is really monotonous, if we only carefully consider 
wlvit this implies. 

Ih’oceeding, therefore, on what I believe to be the 
only true principles of inontal training for the young, we 
solvo at the same time the other problem — the problem 
of how to teach the children of the ])oor man and the 
ricli man tin*, same subjects, '\tithont doing injustiijc to 
either. 

Let every boy pursue, till about tlie age of fiftocji, 
the same subjects of study, with, of course, special ]>re- 
cautioiis against introducing him to any hrancli of know- 
ledge beyond his years and his understanding. Let 
him master the details of the history and geograpliy, 
physical and political, of his owu country, and let 
him have a good ^general knowlcrlgo of the history 
and geography of other countries. Let him have 
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dcvotisd liiii-fijclf to tlio literature of Iiis own country, 
anti have lillcil his mind with stores of useful and 
dcliglitfiil knowletlgtj, including an acquaintance with 
some of the investigations of modern science, wliicli 
can now ho read in many delightful books, and easily 
umlerstood l»y an average hoy. Let him also have 
studied his own language grammatically, ami have matJe 
a good start in Latin or sonic other language. Ami 
let him he niado a good arithmetician, and have, dojitj 
])l(*iity of jirohlems in aritiniietic. Contrast such an 
education, hotli for the information ae.tjuired ai'ul* the 
sharpening of tlio brain, wiili tlie misej-ably inadequate 
results of the projstint system. 

I’lierii is nothing, I tliink, to 1)(‘. said for tlnVpri'sont 
stationary muddle which characterises tlio so-calliMl 
education of a jvmiig Public School hoy uiidc'.r ihc3 
lU'csent system.^ 

^ I (viiinot but bcliove tluit^niost sell ool masters, if they iiivosti- 
gatotl 11 m* suVi.ji*i;t with opoii uiiiuls, would be roinpolh-d to jillow 
the, of tlio following roiiiarks, wliich wore lately made 

by the hoadniast-T of a groat school: are on the Avroiig 

lack. There must be somclhing wrong when tlio average hoy 
leaves .school, and, after devoting so many years to the study of 
Latin and Greek, is only able to spell his way painfully through 
an ordinary Latin or Greek author.” Yes ; we are on the wrbng 
taiik. I am not now able to enter into the enorMioii.s .subject of 
mental ednoatiirn ; but I cannot forbear saying that it reniains a 
mystery to me that the Public Schools should, year by year, 
allow boys to leave them, after yearr of what is called a 
“classical ” education, without any hut the most flimsy know- 
ledge of general history or general gcogra^iliy. Such ignorance is 
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Tlio. same piinciplos of ediuiation — isinnilifLi^atioii and 
pTO^cssivcness — should be carrhul out when ihialijig with 
all boys ; arnl every British hoy, of Avhiiievor rank in 
society, should devote himself to the same siihje(d.s of 
study, until lie 1 k\s amved at a (certain proJicieiuy in 
them. S]ieaking ([uite generally, we may exjaefc him 
to Iiavo done so when lie is fourtcHMi or fifteen ^"ears 
old. 

Setting asiile tile intellectual iK-iurlits likely to hdlow 
such a system of education, and conlining oinsedves for 
.a nioffuMit to tlie. social heuelits, wliieli of us eouM set a 
•limit to the possilily benoiicmit results to us as iiulivid- 
uals and as a nation, if tluire was among us a. conscious’ 
iK’.'is that we wi'.re jiossi^ssi^d, all of us, of a great 
coiumoih g/' knoirivihjd — mucli of this kiiow'lcdgo 
being that wdiich concerned us as (rilizeiis (d a country 
possessed of a history so varie*! and so givat? 

But I cannot cud without saying something more 
iijinn tliis suT)je,ct. In stalinglhat tlie Kmlow(Hl Schools 
Coinmissious did, in iny o])iiiion, commit an error of 
judgment in the policy whicli they pni’sued, T am (piite 
aw\arii of the jiosition that 1 am taking up. For the men 

vci*y rarely supplemented in after years. For the continuous and 
didailed work (mueh of which depnuJs upon tho ineTnovy), neces- 
sary :is a founthition. is <listastcrul, .aiid often aln^oat inipossible,^, 
to the man who is occupied with many other engrossing subjects. 
He tluncroic usually remains during liis life in pretty nmcli the 
same condition of ignorance upon these snlyeets as he was iu when 
he left school. 
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composing the Commissions were distingnisliecl men, and 
deeply desirous of reforming Public School education, 
so as to make it as usciful as possible to the people. 
This I fully believe. But I believe at the same time 
that, eminent and earnest as tliey .were, they made a 
mistake in drawing such sharp lines in education fis 
tlicy ilid draw. Tliey did what they conceived to he 
the best for the nation, hut in my opinion they were 
UTong in tliiuking that what they did do was the best 
for the nation. 

The situation, as I undtufitand it, was as follows : — 
‘When considering hoAv best to reform Public School 
education, they had before them tw'o possible courses of 
action — the one easy, complete, and simple. This 
course was the division of school-work and the division 
of classes into w, h, c. Its uniformity, its apparent 
finality and thorougliness, were irresistilde, and it 
prevailed. 

The other course was jiot so easy, or simple, or com- 
plete. It would have left a great deal to be done by the 
schoolmasters. There Avould necessarily have been much 
dependence upon the human element, and little on red- 
tape. But it was not uniform, and it did not seem likely 
to bo final, and might even hav(3 ajipoared not to ho 
thorough. So it had no chance with tluj other. Once 
more red-tape measured its strength with human nature, 
and red-tape prevailed. 

We must not forget that the earnest and eminent 
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men who proposed and carried out these educational 
measures were merely adopting the common, though, 
as I venture to think, erroneous idea that, in nuitters 
of education, differentiation is growth. T do not know 
that this idea can ^>6 better expressed than in the fol- 
lowing words, used by a man whose opinions on such 
a subjecit are of groat weight, when defending the estab- 
lishment of schools of different grades. “ It is,” he says, 
“ but a natural instance of growth and differentiation of 
functions. Different kinds of education are required, 
aiuT tA’o schools instc>ad of one is tluj iiatuml way of 
doing it.” It will have hetm seen tJiat I liavo en- 
deavoured to show that different kinds of education, and 
tlun‘ef()fe dithii'cnt schools, are not required in at least 
the early stages of education. 

I must repeat that I do not regard /t as a light thing 
thus to difler from tlio dcliheratc action of the able men 
and educators who proposed these educational changes, 
and those who support them flow. I have not tlone so 
without endeavouring to look into tlm subject in all its 
bearings. But the more I have considered it, 11 le more 
deep lifis the conviction hecoinc that the policy Avhich 

they adoptcil, and which is now continued, Avas and is a 

» 

mistaken one. If I am wrong in this conviction, it is not 
likely that my ernu’ will not bo demonstrateil. If I am 
rigiit, I have so much faith in the good sense and good 
feeling of llie commAnity, as to believe that steps will he 
taken to encourage the mixing of classes in schools, and 
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that tlio iiDiiwubtodly i^rGat difficulties in the way of such 
a reform will somehow he surmounted. And I do most 
certainly heliovfi that schoolmastei's wonlil, as a body, 
earnestly forwanl suidi a movement, in so far as the for- 
warding of it would depend upon them. And would it 
not, when on('e started, depend almost entirely upon 
them I ‘ 

And. so ]' leave this subject — reluctantly ; for tlu'ro is 
none, I bidii^ve, of greater importance to us as a imtion, 
and I fear Jesst [ should still have failed to mate my 
re.'ul(.*r3 h?( l how important it is. ' 

Public Scliools, then, are class schools, ami as such, 
are nec«.*ss}uily limitc'd in their range and. sympathies 
— limited to a class. Hut we seem detmanined to yet 
further limit the limitation, hfot only arc some schoeds 
specially identifier! with tlic upper uj^jw or the lower 
upper, tlm upp(*r middle or tJic lower niiiMh*. classes, 
hut we seem <leterniined, if possible, to eon fine our 
schools to select selections of ilie.se very subdivisions 
of classes. Ojic scIkjoI, for e7iam])h^, favours the sons of 
elergyjuen, anotlier those of soldiers. .Purther, as soon 
as a school Ijecomes very popular, its tcTidciicy is to raise 
the standard of its entrance examination and to press 
its sujxiranriuation rules, and, in fact, to prevent alto- 
gether the dull boy from entering the school; or if, 
owing to the skill of his previous preparation, ho has 
.managed, though dull, to gain entranci?, to got ihl of him 
as soon as possible. Is tliis national education? Is 
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it not rather sectional 1 For Avliat are tlie- constituents 
of a floiirisliijig Public School at the present time? 
Th(jy are as follows : — 

A selection of hoys frc»rn a sp('.cial class ; and that 

section of the class must not he too weak hi body, or 

» 

dull in mind. Th(>sc lioys are niaiidy c<>nfijie<l in tlu*ir 
lioilily ex(.‘i*cis(>s to a few games, and with. foAV' (‘X- 
ceptions, carefully guarded from doing any manna! work 
of anjj- kind. d’lieir intellectual oxcreises are cliicffly 
such as are required for ilie various hraiii-oompotitioii 
f.^xami^ations. 

Is this national e-ducation? 

I 

And the. holiilays come, and they are fortunate enough 
to he in the country. Put they havi.‘. no knowledge, 
either trum hooks or expcrioiee, of things that belong to 
th(». people; and since they cannot o(;cupy thenisi.^lves 
with the work of their Ininds, as do the oidliiary country 
jKMjple, they have to occupy themselves with games, or 
with “gtiiiie.” 

Is this national education 1 

Put arc the boys to blame ? Or arc tluiir eldiu-s i 
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CHAPTEll X. 

CONCLUSION. 


In tlio foregoing chai)ters I have been con^antly 
alluding to tlie influence exercised upon a boy by liisii 
fiuiToiindings. I iiiust add a few words having Special 
referen(?c to tlie iiilhicnce exerted by such surrotindinga 
ui>ou purity and religion. 

It is doubtless true tliat ^‘even in a palace life may 
bo lived ayi*11.” That a P^re and 'wholesonio life may 
bo lived by a man in tlio midst of luxurious and emascu- 
lating surroundings — prov^ldcd that to these surroundings 
he does not conform. But let it not be thought that 
any man wlio willingly yiidds to the demorfilising in- 
fluences of luxurious surroundings, and identifies himself 
witli them, can by any possibility lead a wliolesomc life, 
or a really mond one. He may, indeed, refrain fibm 
acts of gross^ immorality ; hut his moral condition, no 
less than his physical one, is unwholesome. 

There is no salvation for cWcer as indimduals or 
as a nation, unless our lives are to be made svmple and 
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liftnhj, Thirr. in nothing hut dmuxse, decay, death — 
Xdty.deal, mental, moral, spiritual — in hmiry. Immor- 
ality Mini decay, inJividual and national, accompany 
luxury : for luxury is the very hreciding - ground of 
immorality. 

Tlie responsilnlity, tlicrefore, tliat rests upon school- 
masters in this matter is very great. tlic prevention, 
of luxury in schools certainly rests in our hands. Wo 
can, if ivo will, with complete certainty, make the lives 
of boys, while at school, simjde and hardy. 'I’hat is, 
wo .c'tiTi do away with luxury fur them whilst they are 
, at schooL And though the mere presence of this hardi- 
ness ‘of life will, of course, not nec’.essarily ensure, purity 
of Jifd, yet it will go a long way towards encouraging 
it; and certainly the ahsence of such hanliness of life 
goes at least a long way towards encouraging impurity. 

.And is there nothing to he said about the relation 
1. HI tween a liealtliy and hardy life, and religion?^ 

Amid all the religious iKuitroversies of to-day, so 
many and often so bitter, "we should do well to remind 
ourselves of the aspiration of the poet, wdicii ho writes — 
“ Nor .soul lidps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 

AVo should do well to remember that from tlie lips of 

^ “It is fi curious thing, whicli I remarked long ago, and have 
often turned in iny head, that tlio old word f<;r ^holy’ in the 
Teutonic languages, heilig, also means ‘healthy.’ ... I find 
that you could not get^any belter definition of what ‘Loiy’ really 
is than ‘healthy.’” — Carlyle’s Inaugural Hector’s Address at 
Ediiiburgli University, 1866 . 
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any man '\vho6e life is artificial and luxurious, wc nnist 
not expect to hear what is tme regarding religion. Wc 
ahouhl not forg<jt tliat flesli does help soul, and that tlio 
life of a man should he a simple and a liealthy one, if 
he undertakes to instruct mankind upon wliat is or what 
is not religious trutli. Ta not a simi)le ajid liealthy life 
the first condition of clearness of sight 1 Is it not 
perhaps tlie only condition 1 The indoors man, the un- 
healtliy man, the luxurious man, does not give himself 
a fair chance of seeing wliat is true, is, indeed, the 
wliole truth in anything, whicli is not ca|>al)h', of neiiig 
arithmetically demonstrated, likely to he pc.TcidviHl by 
any hut by him whoso life is simple and hardy atid 
healthy 1 

J3ut, as wc have seen, if the practices of a simple and 
hardy life ends at , school, comparatively little good has 
been flone. And if a. boy or a man lt?a(ls a simple and 
hardy life against his vill — nay, if lie iJoes not come to 
Urm such a life and to kite the lib'- of softness .and 
luxury — then he is likely enough to yield to the wil(;s of 
luxury, whensoever it may be open to him to change 
his manner of life. Therefore wc must look beyond the 
school And wc must not forget that no heroism, no 
voluntary suiTonder of self, is, or ever can lx?, possible to 
the manhood of a country, if it willingly surrenders itself 
to softness and luxury. 

I have dwelt much and in many places upon the 
responsibility laid upon schoolmasters in all ‘matters 
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(lireclly aflecting a l)oy\s liealUi and cliaractcv, and liavo 
alluded little to tlie responsibility of parents ; for with 
parents I have not been immediately concenuid. But I 
l;)Oseeeh them now to reflect upon tlie coiise({uejices likely 
to lK?fall their bo^js, if, instead of lindiiig in their homes 
a simple and liardy r(!gimcn f)f life, from which a healthy 
purity naturally Hows, they find there Softness of living 
and luxury, from w'hich there naturally How an un- 
lieallhy impurity and vice. 

Siipposijig that a boy is so fortunate as to accpiiro at 
sclnfol .siiij|ile and harrly habits of life, and learns to 
believe in such and to love them ; supposing also that 
he. finds quitt} ililTeroiit habits prevalent at bis home — 
habits of softness and Inxury — what a cniei eoiillict 
of l)elieis and loves is imposed upon this boy by his 
parents ! lie has learnt to love liis school, and all its 
wholesome and hardy hahits. But his liojiie is yet 
dearer to him — the love? for it is^of aiiotlu.'r kind. And 
this liome is a luxurious ho'jae. The more he loves liis 
homo and homo tilings, the more ])rone In* is to follow 
what ho sees there. Alas, that he so often se(!3 there 
a so-called civilisation whicli has dcgeiierated into 
oHcminacy, and a so-called relineraent whi(;h is only 
iiixury! And this is likely to he all the more dan- 
gerous and fatal to a really manly lib?, inasmuch as it is 
veiled, and seen by the boy linked with all the sweet 
charms that bclovig to home, and recalled with a fatal 
love long years after by the man, as be turns back to 
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the soenes ofr his boyhood, now beeoino de«uer and 
doarer, as they are idealised by tluit magic artist 
ineinory.' 

There is much to be reformed in our schools. "VYci 
know it. But is there no reform net3ded in our homes ? 
Surely the united influence of schools and homos is not 
too much, if w(3 are to save our youth and our country 
from the dead hand of luxury, and set up some higher 
idol of worship tliau this luxury and her necessary 
niinistraiit, riches. Tliero *are signs, I think, tliat those 
two deiti(!S liavo had their day. Ami it is tiimj. It is 
time that wo should really ask ourselves with all serious- 
ness — ^What, after all, is the education for boys which 
is most lilvoly to end in producing real men 1 

iror surely it would be no exaggeration to say that 
there never has been a time in the history of England 
when so niucli depended upon the right training (>f her 
youth as the present time. ‘Whether avo regard homo 
affairs, colonial, or forcigniji this is tnu\ Jlobuslness, 
courage, thoughtful ness, self-sacrilice, <levoiu)ii to great 
principles — if our young men are not to possess these, 
the future of England Avill b<3 a disastrous one. She 
Avill he great in nothing. But Avitli a youth possessed of 
such qualities as these, her futine must be glorious, and 
she must be great. And this avc may then be sure of, 
and need fear nothing at lionio or abroad, Avhether Ave 
are visited with peace or with Avar-^-Eiigliiiid Avill be 
great, because her sons are great. 
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All this I seem to see dearly, anti 1 bolieyo it iiitoiisoly. 
And therefore the responsibility laid upon ns as ,s(diool- 
niasters is, in niy eyes, enormous. For the tpiestion 
that we must jnit to oursclve^s is this — Will the, train- 
ing that our Ijoys rc'ceivrc from us at scliool help them 
* 

to boconuj imtu such as shall make tlieir eountiy or mar 
her ? Surely the grojitiuiss of tlie objed^upou which our 
eyes arc lixed is sufficient to obliterate all such really 
sinali' considerations, as the particular success of our own 
particular schoctls in training boys to pass competitive 
braii>exaiui nations. Surely wc can, at a. time of acknow- 
ledged crisis in our national liistoiy, rise to 11 kj great 
idea-of making our schools really Tiationa.1 — that is, a 
real blessing to the nation at large. AVIiilst not for- 
getting the boy (is a iiiemhev of his school, sundy we cam 
remember also the man as a citizen of liis country and 
a son of England. 

Jf we bad a deep belief in ’^ll this, wo should bc3 
nnuhje'io do otherwise than Aransfonn much of what is 
bad in our scdiocd education, and should thus do no little? 
to iransforiu much of what is bad in our country. 

7 \nd much that is now lo<»ked upon as in no sense a 
useful or even possible j)ortion of scliool training, would 
at once he recognised as not only useful and possible, 
but would be scmjii to be of infinitely vaster importanf;i? 
to the nation than much of all that which goes to make 
up school t'ducation to-day. 

SEiicli) surely, of the poorness and of the smallness that 
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characterises raaiiy of us »as men is due to the- poorness of 
tjie. training which we received as hoys. It is the greatest 
mistake; to suppose tliat hoys are not capable of gj’asjuiig 
and appreciating the noblest and the- greatest principles. 

T am sure that most hoys contain Avithiii them great 
capacities for liigh licroisiu and self-sacrifice. The germs 
of such things are there. But they are aj)t to die of 
atropliy, owing to the little exercise that is given to 
them at school, so that, whiai tli(‘.y get out into tin; Vvorld, 
they just swim with the stream — the stream of selfish 
competition, and the stream of ease and luxury ; asid so 
good-hye to grcatn(;ss ami Idntinoss, and to simplicity^ 
and hardiness of life. • 

Show s<ihoolhoy.s the greatness of much that they are 
now apt to think little, and tlic littleness of much that 
they are apt to think great; show them that what may 
S(V,;ni small things, such as regular o])c‘n-air exercise and 
the like, are really gWt things, involving the health 
and vigour of tliernsolvesij. and therefore the greatness 
of their country ; train tlioin. not only to conform to 
methods of true living at school, hut to Ixdieve in 
tlicm and to love tlieni, because they contain true prin- 
cijdes of life, and the following of them will lead to true 
and great lives; keep before them continually not oiily 
their boyhood and their school, hut their manhood and 
ilieir country • make them f(;el that the only noble and 
the oidy happy condition is the condition of self-sacrifice; 
let their daily lives at school be full of a training wliich 
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iu)i Duly holds all this boforo thoiv (‘vcs 'as a hoaiitifiil 
ideal, but as an actual acccnnplishcMl fact ; got tiieui to 
love tho lliiiiga that arc healthy, aiiiipL^, and unselhsh, 
and to hate all that is 0])poscd to those, and iiuik(3 tluan 
therefore almost yievi table practisors of sucli tilings in 
thcnisidvos, and jiorsiiadors of tlioui to others, — do all 
this, and it exm hi (tune , — and tlio thousands of lioys that 
every doeado leave our Piihiic Schools aud heeom(3 part 
of the men of. tho nation, will bo a greater blessing to 
their country than it has pmliaps entered into our hearts 
to coheeive. 

, But coniiiK? them mainly to their school or their 
“hoilsc,'* and din that into them, so that they forget 
thqir c^nintvy ; exaggerab'. the ini[)orLam:e of marks and 
hrain-conipetitioi), and lay little stress (at least in actual 
practice), upon hardiness, and courag^e, and self-sacrilice. ; 
accustom thmu to have most tiling of all kinds rlone h.)r 
them, and to do as little as possilfhi for thmn selves ; send 
them ^aVay from scliool witlr^an almost complete igno- 
rance of liow to use their hamls, unless to tlirow cabdi 
a hall with them ; te^ach them nothing (as part (>f the 
regidar school education) Avhich will enable, them to takii 
their places in th(3 towns ami villages, liy tlie carpenter’s 
beiicli or in tlie blacksmith’s shop, or to tkive. the plough 
for a day with the ploughman or mow ^vith the mowers ; 
let them think it an absurdity or a degradation to as.sist 
in keeping clean tlit houses in whicli they dwell, or to 
black tlleir own boots; let them regiird such hoiiudy 
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duties as fit to be done by Englisli “gcutlcnieii” only 
wlion they are in the colonies, and as relegated to “fags” 
at school, or to cads” in their own country ; in a word, 
teach them (as far as this can bo done by tlie daily in- 
cul(?^(lfbn of' tlie lessons which they learn l)y the daily 
practices of their lives at scliool) that tlio only 
education bcfitfcng an English “ gciitleiiiaii ” is tliat 
wliich leaves him almost wholly ignorajit of all that 
would fit him to become a “ working man,”--’ do all this, 
and leave all that undone — ^tuid wliat of the men whom 
"WO schoolmasters tu’c training at school? ' 

Eid them iiido(id love their school, but hemr.fi tliem to* 
love llieir country. Tell them, and sliow them, and con- 
vince them — for they (tan be coiivinc(‘d— tliat they, jho 
youth, arc the salt of their country’s soil, and that she 
is saved by tin? stivjngth and virtue of hcj* sons, ami lust 
by tlieir weakness ai^l vice. l»id them do tlieir duty 
now as T)oys at sclioot tliat they may be able to do it 
tlicn as ific.n in their coimfiy j and sIioav tlimn that only 
by doing what is right at school, and loving to do ’t, can 
th(»y ever hope to be aide to do what is riglit in th(». 
world. Ee for over ojxMiing out ff)r them tiioir scliool 

walls, and enlargeniug their school horizon ; and let them 

* 

never forget that if they do not learn to hir the pradire 
of all that is courageous, and purri, and rolmst, and un- 
selfish at school, never will they be likely to practise it 
in the world. * 

And for us schoolmasters, the sole question that 
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we ought to put to ourselves as the test of the right aim 
of school education is tliis — ^Wliat kind of mm ought 
it to he our object to j)roduce by our school system 
and training? Our object should be to produce inou 
that are kind, pjire, thoughtful, robust, and, above all, 
sclf-siicrilicing — ready to die rather than that disgrace 
should come, or injustice be <loiie. iJeadincss to spend 
and be spent, to empty themselves, rather than to bo 
for ever tilling themselves — ^that is it. But dvmrmm 
■■ — what an aim ! Good God, what an aim 1 Cleverness 
ncitfier makes nor keeps man or nation. Lot it not 
T)C thought that it ever can. For a while it may suc- 
ceed, but only for a while. But sclf-sacrilice, — this 
it, is^*that makes and prtisorves men and nations, yes, 
and that Alls them with joy — only this. Big brains, 
a big biceps — yes, both are Avell chough. But courage 
and kindness, gentle manliiie.sr:,^aud self-sacriAce — this 
is wliat wo want. Without this nothing is of any good. 
But lean this he gained b^" School arraiigemeiits ? Xo; 
bid. 4lio gaining of it can be rendered almost impossible 
by school aTTangoinents. Can competition in cleverness, 
clevernesiJ of any kind, get this? ISAiy, mn it bo got, 
so long as success in such competition renders the suc- 
cessful competitor the chief recipient of pecuniaiy and 
other rewards ? , 

Much of the atmosphere and of the arrangements -at , 
schools (as in the world generally), does at the jjrcsent; 
time tend to encourage the selAsh type, and to dis- 
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courage the unselfish of character. And all tha 
assert is^ that the atmosphere and the arrangements 
schools might, if schoolmasters uniled to do air that 
ought to ho done and could he done, tend to discourage 
Llic selfish ti^pe, and to encourage the^ unselfish type of 
character. And my double conviction, that it is our 
plain duty to dS this and much else, and to do it at 
once, must be my excuse for writing as I have done — 
for writing at once, and for writing warinly. * 

And my apology for writing at all is my deep sense of 
the importance of introducing certain refoims ijito Pfihlic 
Schools, in the belief that such reforms would bo a great . 
blessing to tlie nation. * 


1*R]NTKD BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 






